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IN ENGLISH 


A New Jranslation by 


** A N EPOCH-MAKING EVENT—we have at last 

what many of us have been looking for; an en- 

tirely new text which modernizes the authentic message 
of the New Testament.” 

—J. A. Kleist, The American Ecclesiastical Review 


**F THE BOOK is a distinct and a distinguished con- 
tribution to New Testament translation and 
interpretation.”—Edgar J. Goodspeed 


**FTYHIS LATEST and most notable of all modern- 
ized versions of the Scriptures.” 


—Cuthbert Wright, Commonweal 


66 HE RESULT GOES straight to mind and heart 

with a most familiar and agreeable ring, like 
a holy message read to a person in his own language 
for the first time.”—Franciscan Forum 





66 HERE IS a freshness and smoothness that is 
literally delightful and sometimes breath-taking 
with its boldness.”—Francis P. LeBuffe, Thought 


66 F THE THREE recent modernizations, I think 
Msgr. Knox’s comes the closest to being a com- 
plete success . . . this effort to render the Sacred Word 
clear and modern is marked with not only the utmost 
reverence, as we would expect, but also by the purity 
and delicacy of Msgr. Knox’s own ear for the rhythm 
and sonorousness of our modern English speech.” 
—Harold C. Gardiner, America 


“6 HE MOST STRIKING portion of the new trans- 
lation is the rendition of the Epistles. It is 
magnificent. It floods them with light and, at the same 

time, weights their impact.” 
—John S. Kennedy, The Catholic Transcript 


“6 HIS VIVID and luminous rendering of the New 

Testament into prose that is like great music 

fills a long felt need . . . We hear Peter and Paul and 

Matthew and Mark and Luke and John and James and 

Jude speak to us, not as men out of the dim past, but 
in the ringing tones of today.” 

—Murray Lavery, The Tidings 


‘< TF YOU WISH the thrill of hearing the ‘Good News’ 

as news, and are willing to forego the more eso- 
teric pleasure of antique flavors, then by all means read 
this amazing new version.” 


—Clement J. McNappy, The Catholic Mirror 
$3.00 
At your bookstore 


or 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Cabinet Changes. When President Truman accepted the 
resignations of Attorney General Biddle, Secretary of Labor 
Perkins and Secretary of Agriculture Wickard, no one in 
Washington was the least bit surprised. Miss Perkins has 
longed wished to be relieved of a post which, despite a seri- 
ous handicap, she has administered for twelve years with 
competence and understanding. The handicap, of course, is 
the lamentable schism among American workers which 
makes Labor one of the most onerous jobs in the Govern- 
ment. Secretary Wickard, who now goes to the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration as director, was somewhat of a 
political accident. For a long time now the real control of 
American agriculture has been vested in a separate agency— 
the War Food Administration—and the departure of Mr. 
Wickard gives the President a chance to abolish WFA and 
restore food control to the Department of Agriculture. 
Since the Attorney General has a special relationship to the 
President, being in effect his personal lawyer, a shift in Jus- 
tice had been confidently predicted. The three replacements 
—Judge Lewis B. Schwellenbach in Labor, Assistant Attor- 
ney General Thomas C. Clark in Justice, Representative 
Clinton P. Anderson of New Mexico, in Agriculture—reflect 
about equally Mr. Truman’s respect for competence and his 
loyalty to Party government. In some respects, the late 
President Roosevelt was a political maverick, and many of 
his appointments ignored traditional political practice. From 
now on there will be fewer “independents,” more “regulars” 
of the type which Congress approves and understands. 


Food Facts. Food production in the United States is ex- 
pected to fall five to ten per cent below the volume pro- 
duced in 1944. Due to drought in Australia, Argentina, 
South Africa and the Caribbean, the world supply of meat, 
sugar, fats and oils will also fall short of 1944’s total. On 
the other hand, demands for food are rising. The Armed 
Forces, at their maximum strength and with large numbers 
of prisoners of war to feed, need more food. Civilians with 
plenty of money to spend want to spend a lot of it for food, 
especially the scarcer foods. Being able to buy scarce foods 
gives some sort of distinction. The liberated millions of 
Europe—men, women and children—are clamoring for food. 
Obviously not all the demands can be met. Some must give 
up that some others may get. 


Food Policy. Military needs must be met. That is obvious. 
Europe’s starving millions must be fed, not only to prevent 
misery and needless death and physical impairment of a 
whole generation, but to guarantee the peace of Europe and 
the stability of the world. As more and more Japan-con- 
quered territories are freed, they, too, must be fed for the 
same reasons. The conclusion is inescapable. Americans, 
above all, must be willing to suffer inconvenience that their 
fellow men may be saved from starvation. Not Americans 
in general, but every American family and every American 
citizen. Without any inconvenience at all, we can make it 
a matter of strictest conscience to avoid all waste. We can, 
with little inconvenience and much profit, enlarge victory 
gardens. With a little more inconvenience and in the spirit 
of Christ-like charity, we can cut down on the foods that 
are scarce and fill out our diets on the more plentiful foods. 
Even at the cost of great inconvenience we can give gener- 
ously to agencies that have been set up for relief of liberated 
countries. It is Christ who is hungry throughout the world. 


Hopes for Germany. Speaking on October 21, 1944, be- 
fore the Foreign Policy Association, the late President Roose- 
velt declared: 


As for Germany, that tragic nation which has sown the 
wind and is now reaping the whirlwind —we and 
our Allies are entirely agreed that we shall not bargain 
with the Nazi conspirators, or leave them a shred of 
control—open or secret—of the instruments of Gov- 
ernment. 

We shall not leave them a single element of military 
power—or of potential military power. But I should be 
false to the very foundations of my religious and politi- 
cal convictions, if I should relinquish the hope—and 
even the faith—that in all peoples, without exception, 
there live some instinct for truth, and some passion for 
peace—buried as they may be in the German case under 
a brutal regime. 

Two events appear to indicate that President Roosevelt's 
words have not been forgotten. Every “shred of control” 
was removed forever from the Nazi conspirators, when on 
May 23 the German High Command, from Admiral Doenitz 
and General Jodl down, with its three hundred officers, was 
formally dissolved at Flensburg and its members placed un- 
der arrest. But on the same day one of Hitler’s earliest vic- 
tims, seventy-year-old Dr. Hans Fuchs, an outstanding 
Catholic layman, became the highest civil official in the 
occupied Reich. As newly constituted Oberpraesident of the 
great Rhine Province Military district, Dr. Fuchs fills the 
office corresponding to that which he administered when 
forced into retirement by the Nazis in 1933. “My greatest 
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aim,” says Dr. Fuchs, “is to inculcate a new Christian spirit 
in our youth, a spirit in which both Catholic and Protestant 
churches must collaborate in teaching.” Others like Dr. 
Fuchs will be found who can encourage those germs of 
recovery of which President Roosevelt spoke. Ours will be a 
wise policy if we have the patience and good sense to make 
use of them. 


Annuai Wages. When, in the course of negotiations with 
“Big Steel” two years ago, Philip (CIO) Murray injected a 
demand for guaranteed annual wages, he started one of the 
most constructive discussions in the recent history of in- 
dustrial relations. At first both business and government 
took the suggestion without very much excitement, and 
there was a general impression, which apparently was shared 
by U. S. Steel, that Mr. Murray had thrown guaranteed 
annual wages into the hopper purely for bargaining reasons. 
Gradually, as the CIO President pushed the demand and 
other labor leaders took it up, this impression changed; and 
at the present time there are few questions being more 
ardently discussed in industrial circles and in the public 
press. Recently, the New York World-Telegram gave guar- 
anteed annual wages strong editorial approval and followed 
this up with a fine series of articles on firms which are 
already paying wages on an annual basis. Although the un- 
fortunate example of U. S. Steel, which received Mr. 
Murray’s original proposal in a spirit of defeatism and skep- 
ticism, has not been without influence, a growing number 
of progressive businessmen are becoming interested, among 
them President Eric Johnston of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. If we may be pardoned a small measure of self-praise, 
the record shows that this Review sensed the importance of 
Mr. Murray’s suggestion from the very beginning. As soon as 
the Steel-Workers’ wage demands were announced, it singled 
out the guaranteed annual wage for special treatment and 
commendation (AMERICA, December 18, 1943). We note 
with interest that the comment on that occasion has been 
reprinted and quoted up and down the land. 


World Organization As a Forum. One of the most 
complicated of all the questions discussed at San Francisco 
is that of the veto power: how much do the “small nations” 
insist upon keeping for themselves; how much will they 
yield to the Big Five? Behind, however, the intricacies of 
the dispute, as pointed out by James B. Reston, of the New 
York Times, lies the principle generally agreed upon by the 
small nations: to keep the proposed league free and authori- 
tative as a forum, even if the control of security itself has 
to be left to the principal Powers. The conference, according 
to reports to date, is prepared to grant to the United States, 
Great Britain, Soviet Russia, France and China the right to 
veto decisions relating to coercive enforcement action and 
the disposition of armed forces; and a number of other allied 
matters. But the total membership do not want any one 
nation to place a blackout on having the facts known where 
conflicts are likely to be in the making. They want the 
whole Security Council always to be able to get at the facts 
in the case. And they do not want any Power to hinder the 
Council’s ability to recommend procedures that may lead to 
peaceful settlements. The small nations know that news 
blackouts, censorship procedures. artificially hatched dis- 
putes, are convenient instruments for any totalitarian goy- 
ernment. Even though they cannot hope as yet to bring the 
question of security itself under the full control of the 
entire world organization, it is easy to see why they want 
to turn the spotlight of world opinion on the occasions and 
causes of war. 
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Month of the Sacred Heart. June, dedicated to the Devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart, comes with a relieving summons 
to forget for a time the torrent of hatred that fills the world 
and turn our attention to an infinite and undiscouraged 
love. For this devotion focuses our attention on the love with 
which Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ still pursues a 
world which rejects Him. We bow our heads in solemn wor- 
ship before the material heart of Christ, for being united 
with the Divinity, it is the heart of a Divine Person, and 
thus is a legitimate object of our adoration. But it is also an 
arresting symbol which calls up before us the love manifested 
in all the incidents of the Gospel story from the Incarnation 
to Calvary. It reminds us that that love still follows us with 
unwearied patience and calls forth an answering love on our 
part. For it is love which provokes love. The human heart 
easily returns an affection of which it feels itself to be the 
object. ““We love Him,” says Saint John, “because He first 
loved us.” In awakening this love the Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart enormously increases our power to accept courageously 
and follow consistently the way of life that Christ. has 
marked out for us. For the light of Christ has revealed a 
clear and beautiful way. But that way is also a difficult one 
which makes severe demands on human nature. Neither 
the counsels of prudence nor the promptings of duty supply 
us with a sufficient motive to meet them with steadfast 
fidelity. These must be re-enforced by the moral power gen- 
erated by deep and personal love of Christ. In its proven 
power to intensify this love lies the peculiar efficacy of the 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart. For it transforms the emo- 
tional life of the religious man and enlists it in the service 
of the Christian ideal. 


Permanent FEPC. The Chavez Bill for a permanent Fair 
Employment Practices Committee cleared one hurdle when 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor reported it 
out by a vote of 12 to 6. A similar bill was reported out 
by the House Labor Committee some weeks ago, but has 
bogged down in the Rules Committee. Representative Mary 
T. Norton, Labor Committee Chairman, has been trying to 
bring it on the House floor by petition; but so far has 
obtained only 100 of the 218 signatures required. In the 
Senate, Southerners predicted a filibuster if the Chavez Bill 
were called up; “if necessary,” it was declared, “debate 
could be continued for three months or longer.” Lesser 
matters like the Bretton Woods Agreement or the Charter 
of the United Nations can wait. The world can wait, too, 
while the gentlemen entertain the Senate with their oratory. 
Those things are not important. What is important is that 
the Senate be prevented from voting. That would be a war- 
time strike with a vengeance. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


NOT MUCH NEWS arrives from the Philippine Islands. 
Considerable fighting is going on, however. The last casualty 
reports published show American losses averaging 302 a day, 
while the Japanese are reported as 918 a day, or roughly 
three times as many. The fighting does not appear to be 
diminishing. 

The Philippines campaign started last autumn on Leyte 
and ended there in December. The Japanese were badly de- 
feated on land, sea and air. They then changed their com- 
mander and their tactics. This Japanese commander is 
Tomoyuki Yamashita, the same general who in 1942 cap- 
tured Bataan and Corregidor. Previously he had taken Singa- 
pore. He is experienced in the art of war and, recognizing 
the overwhelming superiority of the American forces in the 
air and on the sea, decided not to oppose them openly there- 
after. Of numerous landings which General MacArthur’s 
forces have made, not one has been opposed in the initial 
stages. 

Instead of fighting battles in the open, the Japs withdrew 
to the mountains, where they organized extensive defensive 
positions based on caves and tunnels. This is a type of war- 
fare in which the Japs have specialized. They built four such 
positions in the Philippines, none of which has yet been 
taken. 

The largest and most important one encloses north Luzon 
along a mountain line. Four American divisions are attack- 
ing this line and have been doing so since January. In about 
four months they have advanced 20 miles, and have 80 more 
to go to get through the jungle-covered mountains. Behind 
the mountains is a large fertile province which raises all the 
food the Japanese holding forces will need while continuing 
their defensive operations. 

Next largest position is in Mindanao. The soldiers call it 
Little Tokyo, because 15,000 Jap men, women and children 
live there. It is the only position having civilians. Four 
American divisions are attacking this, but have not yet got 
clese to it. The third Jap defense is only 20 miles from 
Manila, and encloses the waterworks. Since we arrived, 
Manila has had no water. The last place overlooks our larg- 
est airfield. Cort. Conrap H. Lanza 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


THERE ARE INDICATIONS that the liberal education in 
Federal government that President Truman got when he 
headed the committee which bore his na.ne is bearing fruit. 
The work he did then, of course, took him only into the 
war agencies, but it gave him a pretty good idea that the 
executive department of the Government is an extremely 
top-heavy organization and always getting worse. 

The “‘feeler” which he sent out some days ago to the effect 
that he was thinking of a “general manager” of the Gov- 
ernment, at a big salary, was undoubtedly one of the results 
of the thinking he had done on the subject. It is true that 
this office was later reduced to personnel manager (to handle 
all patronage), but the idea will not die and may yet 
fructify. 

Another such plan of centralization of power just under 
the level of the Presidency comes, no doubt, also from Mr. 
Truman. It has to do with the economic agencies that will 
deal with European relief, and affects principally FEA, 
UNRRA and Lend-Lease, all of which overlap and are fre- 
quently at cross-purposes with one another. Connected with 
this are also the Food Administration and OPA and, to a 
certain extent, WPB. It seems that the President is looking 
for some one man who can tie in all these related agencies 
just under his personal control. But whether he will be able 
to execute this rationalization and simplification remains to 
be seen. Some people will get hurt by it—at least in their 
self-esteem as supreme heads of semi-independent agencies— 
and some of them have strong friends in Congress. 

But behind all this lies another and more difficult prob- 
lem. This has to do with the large number of peace-time 
administrative agencies which exist outside the regular De- 
partments of the executive establishment, which are only 
partially subject to the President’s control and which in 
most cases are performing functions allied with those of the 
regular Departments. 

As soon as he became President, there were hints from 
Mr. Truman’s entourage that he was casting his eye specula- 
tively in that direction. After V-J Day we shall probably 
witness the first of the new President’s spectacular struggles 
with Congress. Witrrip Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 


MAJOR GEN. WILLIAM R. ARNOLD, until recently 
Chief of Army Chaplains, has been elevated by His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII to be Titular Bishop of Phocaea and to serve 
as Delegate to the Military Ordinariate. He will succeed the 
Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., now Bishop of Buffalo. 
> Hope that German Catholics may soon be able to re-estab- 
lish contact with their fellow-Catholics everywhere was 
expressed by the Most Rev. Konrad Groeber, Archbishop of 
Freiburg, in an interview with Max Jordan, war corres- 
pondent for N.C.W.C. News Service. “As a beaten nation,” 
the Archbishop said, “we shall have to depend mainly on our 
own resources, but the realization of Catholic solidarity 
beyond all border lines will mean a great deal in the 
accomplishment of the tremendous tasks we now face.” 

> Cardinal Faulhaber, Theresa Neumann and Dr. Karl Adam, 
names long familiar to Catholics the world over, but in 
recent years submerged in the Nazi blackout, are beginning 
to reappear in the dispatches sent by Dr. Jordan from 
Germany. Dr. Jordan found them all well and grateful that, 
as Theresa Neumann said, “At last we can breathe freely.” 


P The people of the world have been “shocked and 
astonished” by the attacks made on the Catholic Church by 
the Russian press, Rep. Noah M. Mason declared in a Con- 
gressional speech. He congratulated the Church for having 
been singled out by the president of the Communist Party 
in Chile as “the most formidable enemy of Communism in 
America.” 

P Catholic institutions in the Archdiocese of Los Angeles 
will save more than $100,000 in tax payments through the 
approval of a bill, signed by Gov. Earl Warren, providing 
real-estate tax exemption for religious and charitable insti- 
tutions. 

P The Most Rev. Gabriel Piquet, Bishop of Clermont-Fer- 
rand, has returned to France after nearly a year’s internment 
in German concentration camps, according to Religious 
News Service. He was among the group of prominent pris- 
oners recently rescued by Allied troops near Dobbiaco, Italy. 
Recalling his experiences the Bishop remarked: ‘Nothing 
that has been told of Gestapo cruelty has been exaggerated 
or invented.” Louis E. SULLIVAN 
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CHINA’S NEW ARMIES 


PREPARE TO ATTACK 
H. G. QUARITCH WALES 


THE IMPORTANT CHINESE VICTORY in Hunan, 
coupled with the re-entry of Chinese forces into Foochow, 
are the first fruits of the offensive spirit that animates 
China’s renovated army. They came close upon the news 
that China’s Chief of Staff, General Ho Ying-chin, had 
moved his headquarters to Kunming, there to prepare the 
counter-offensive. “A decisive battle on the mainland is 
drawing close,” said Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek after a 
recent Allied conference at Chungking. And we know that 
this battle will be fought by the Chinese in cooperation 
with American forces who are expected soon to land on the 
Chinese coast. 

It is the reopening of the Burma Road that has made it 
possible for China to participate to the full in the climactic 
phase of the Pacific war that lies ahead. The flood of supplies 
pouring in over the route is equipping with American 
weapons other Chinese forces besides the motorized new 
Chinese Sixth Army that fought so well in Burma and is 
now back on Chinese soil. While strong American and 
British armies are being moved to the Pacific, it is easy to 
see the truth in the Generalissimo’s statement, repeated by 
General Stilwell, that China must be ready to make available 
the bulk of the manpower needed to defeat Japan’s huge 
continental army in a war of maneuver. 


EsTIMATE OF MANPOWER 


China’s fighting forces number in the neighborhood of 
3,000,000 men, exclusive of a million guerillas. A draft 
call has just gone out for a further 500,000 men for the 
all-out offensive. This should give the Chinese a force as 
powerful numerically as any that Japan can put into the 
field. But we know that an army, however courageous, 
cannot take the offensive as long as it is ill equipped. Hence 
interest centers on the statement of General Chen Cheng, 
Chinese War Minister, that China intends to concentrate on 
training thirty selected divisions with modern weapons for 
cooperation with Allied landing forces this year. Such a 
force should be extremely effective, now there is every 
reason to believe that it will have the benefit of adequate 
supplies and training. 

AVENUES OF SUPPLY 


In addition to the new road, the airline over the “hump” 
is continuing in use, and a new oil pipeline from Calcutta 
to Kunming will facilitate mechanization of China’s new 
divisions. Altogether it is calculated that the new road, 
pipeline and airline will bring 100,000 tons of supplies to 
China monthly—that is to say, nearly fifteen times the 
capacity of the old Burma Road. Most of the supplies will 
come from America. But India will be helpful, not only as 
an assembly-base for vehicles, but in the production of such 
bulky equipment as clothing for the Chinese troops, which 
would otherwise take up much precious shipping space. Last 
year India produced 215 million yards of khaki, much of 
which would have gone to China’s ragged soldiers had 
transportation facilities allowed of it. 

Needless to say, even with the new supply routes, the 
herculean task of equipping China’s forces would be impos- 
sible were it not for the arrival of heavy machinery required 
to put China’s own war industries on their feet. In this 
regard, Donald Nelson’s report on his mission to China is 
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most illuminating. The Chinese economic war effort is at 
last, he tells us, properly coordinated. War production 
requirements have been adequately financed, with loans 
from Chinese Government banks. Changes for the better 
have been carried out, following the Cabinet reorganization, 
in the system of military supply. Chinese civilian morale 
has been greatly strengthened by the establishment of a 
War Production Board. Five American steel experts and 
one alcohol expert have remained in China to aid Chinese 
plant experts increase output. And—most important part of 
Nelson’s statement—this spring will see at least the doubling 
of China’s total war production. The increase in co-ordina- 
tion and production is already making itself felt on the 
fighting fronts. 


LEARNING TO UsE New WEapons 


Besides modern arms and equipment, tolerable service 
conditions and up-to-date training are factors of equal 
importance in molding the efficiency of the Chinese forces. 
So far as the former is concerned, it is understood that 
improvements in conscription methods and food allowance, 
formerly so deplorable, are in hand. Then the question of 
training can well prove decisive, for it has long been realized 
that the individual Chinese soldier not only has courage 
equal to that of the Japanese, but that when properly trained 
he fights more skilfully than the enemy. In China now there 
are a number of centers where, under American guidance, 
both enlisted men and junior officers are receiving thorough 
training in the use of modern techniques, which were by no 
means well understood when introduced in the Salween 
campaign. For example, serious accidents were caused by 
the misuse of such weapons as flame-throwers, and Chinese 
soldiers sometimes ruined brand new guns by firing without 
ever pausing to swab out the barrels. 

Since the reopening of the Burma Road, indeed, many 
Chinese officers are having their first experience with artil- 
lery. They have to get out of their old idea of using 
field-pieces as isolated weapons and learn the advantages of 
massed artillery fire concentrated against single well defined 
targets. They must learn the use of rifles and machine-guns 
in conjunction with bazookas for a concerted action. They 
have to realize that, since modern weapons can be aimed 
accurately, it is more effective to do so than to point them 
vaguely in the enemy’s direction. Finally, instruction is 
needed in out-flanking and the proper use of intelligence, in 
place of the old frontal assault on entrenched positions which 
forced the Chinese to pay such a frightful price for even the 
slightest gain. 

These training centers were opened by the American 
military mission which went to China two years ago. Its 
activities have now been greatly expanded. Most interesting 
and significant is the General Staff School, known as “Little 
Leavenworth,” after its American model, which is now 
graduating groups of Chinese staff officers every few months. 
Such a school was certainly badly needed in view of the 
old tradition that the Chinese general does all his own staff 
work. 

Fourteen high-ranking American officers give instruction 
at the school. General Chennault is on the list of visiting 
lecturers, thus making sure that the role of aviation in 
modern combat is adequately stressed. Most of the students 
are majors and colonels, sometimes brigadiers. With no time 
to lose and the great offensive in the offing, teaching methods 
are necessarily intensive. Indeed, the students are so keen 
that after eight hours of lectures they usually put in a 
good deal more study on their own. The work includes 
liaison and general-staff duties, map-reading, use of artillery, 











scientific tactics and intelligence methods. In due course the 
students emerge thoroughly grounded in staff work and 
modern war technique, ready to take up appointments on 
divisional staffs or as expert assistants to commanders of 
larger formations. 

Just now a large number of Chinese airmen are training 
either in the United States or in China. Consequently we 
may hope to see the development of a really useful Chinese 
Air Force before the end of 1945. Meanwhile, from the 
recapture of Suichwan, it may be guessed that the recovery 
of U. S. air bases in eastern China has high priority. These 
bases will enable General Chennault’s Fourteenth Air Force 
to give the Chinese ground forces adequate air cover as 
they advance. And the improved supply situation will greatly 
increase the hitting-power of General Chennault’s fliers when 
that time comes. 


Tue Japs Take Norice 


The Japanese seem quite alive to the dangers that so 
clearly threaten their hold on China. They have been rushing 
preparations to meet an attack by the Chinese forces on the 
landward side, coordinated with American amphibious opera- 
tions on the coast. They are said to have been building both 
an “east wall” and a “west wall.” They have fortified a 
screen of islands protecting the coastal belt, including 
Formosa, Hainan, Weichow island (west of Luichow Penin- 
sula) and the islands scattered off Hongkong and the Pearl 
River delta. However, with the loss of Foochow and the 
reported evacuation of other coast ports, there have been 
suggestions that the Japanese may now be planning to with- 
draw north of the Yellow River. 

The military installations, shore batteries and coastal air- 
dromes that the enemy has been preparing against our China 
Coast D-Day have been the constant target of American 
bombers during the last three months. Moreover, the Japanese 
have a coastline !0,000 miles long to defend. Well informed 
Chungking quarters speak of the existence of many “low 
spots,” ill-defended sectors on the coast where our forces 
should find no difficulty in storming ashore. And at the 
critical juncture we can rely on much help from the 
guerillas of East China, both in disorganizing the enemy’s 
communications and in generally sabotaging his continental 
military machine. They will also provide us with scouts 
and the necessary intelligence agents the moment that our 
troops land. 


CoMMUNIST ForRCES 


In North China, the region where we shall want to estab- 
lish air-bases within medium bomber range of the Japanese 
homeland, the great mass of the guerillas are, of course, 
controlled by the Chinese Communist regime of Yenan. 
And this is a most immediate reason for hoping that the 
present superficial accord between Chungking and the Com- 
munists may become both a profound and lasting under- 
standing. 

The present talk of an early invasion of Japan proper is 
the natural consequence of recent American victories in the 
Pacific, which have certainly hastened the coming of that 
great day. But Admiral Nimitz has done well to remind 
us that “in planning the final assault on the empire we will 
need more than one base from which to attack. It may well 
be that some of these positions will be in China.” Moreover, 
there can be no end to the Pacific war until Japan’s powerful 
continental armies have been destroyed. After the seriousness 
of China’s position only a few months ago, it is most gratify- 
ing to know that we may now confidently count on China’s 
effective cooperation in that great task. 


SERVICEMEN SPEAK ON 
PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION 
EDWARD V. STANFORD 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT has an answer to the question: 
“Why not give the millions of men and women now serving 
with the Armed Forces an opportunity to have a say on 
peacetime conscription?” The answer is that they have ex- 
pressed themselves (at least some of them have) through a 
War-Department Survey conducted by the “sampling tech- 
nique.” Apparently, between November of 1943 and Sep- 
tember of 1944, typical soldiers in the European, Southwest 
Pacific and Central Pacific theatres of operations, as well as 
soldiers on the home front, were asked this question: “After 
the war, do you think the United States should draft all 
young men for a certain amount of Army Training during 
peacetime?” How large or representative the sampling was, 
I do not know. All my information comes from a single 
sheet, 8 by 10 inches, entitled “Soldier Survey,” which 
shows in graphic fashion the results of the poll. It seems 
that the percentage answering “‘yes” in the various theatres 
of operation ranged from 65 per cent to 69 per cent. The 
only comment was printed in the lower right-hand corner 
of the sheet, and is here quoted in full. 


The range of differences between the total of affirmative 
responses on all five studies is only four per cent, a 
margin which is so small as to be what is known in 
scientific terms as a “sampling error,” and of no sta- 
tistical significance. On the whole, the attitude of 
soldiers on this particular question is not only affirma- 
tive but remarkably stable in the dimensions of both 
time and space. To all appearances, the American soldier 
has made up his mind on this question of postwar con- 
scription and has not deviated from the opinion. 

Months before this “Soldier Survey” came to light, the 
writer (who is not a statistician—not even an amateur on 
polls of public opinion) had been receiving views on peace- 
time conscription from former college students now serving 
in the Armed Forces in various capacities all over the world. 
The “opinions” were incidental to personal letters in which 
the writer tried to stimulate the thinking of his overseas 
correspondents on national and international problems. One 
of the topics raised was postwar conscription. 

A statistical analysis of the opinions expressed in these 
letters would have little validity, because the “sampling” was 
purely personal and accidental and in no wise “scientific” 
in character. But, to say the least, the letters were interesting 
even though “of no statistical significance.” Let me quote 
from some of them, designating only the service and rank 
of the individuals and the general area of their operations. 

A Corporal from France tersely expresses an opinion no 
longer held in the best circles in this country: 

Compulsory military training would be a very good 

plan to follow. It would make for a healthy nation 

while easing the unemployment problem. 


Then there is an Army Lieutenant in active service in 
the Philippines. Like many on the home front, he thinks 
that he is in favor of universal military training. Actually 
he is in favor of something else. Certainly he is not in favor 
of the type of universal military training envisaged by the 
War Department. 

I can’t speak for the whole Armed Service as I am only 

in contact with my own men, and there are only one 

hundred and thirty of them—none with college educa- 
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tion. They are all in favor of universal military train- 
ing. The opinion is that it should be combined with the 
high-school curriculum and also with the college cur- 
riculum. They are not in favor of taking boys out of 
high-school to go to training for a year. They feel, as I 
do, that they could have rifle-shooting as part of high- 
school, just the same as most schools have rifle teams. 
A month of summer camp with field problems and 
concentrated training every year would do the job just 
as well. I don’t believe a boy should lose a year of his 
life to enter the Army. We men learned a lot about the 
Army and were fairly well skilled in operation of these 
highly technical anti-aircraft instruments after only 
six weeks of training. 


Another man, this time a Sergeant in the Army Air Force 
in Italy, favors compulsory military training—but “with 
limitations.” 


“What do you think about Compulsory Military Train- 
ing?” I think that, within limitations, it would be fine. 
By limitations I mean civilian-controlled, civilian- 
administered, and civilian-participation. The best way 
to do this, in my belief, is through the medium of high- 
schools, colleges and other institutions of learning. 


From the lonely reaches of the vast Pacific theatre, a Navy 
lieutenant records that his men favor a plan of universal 
military service that would combine training with high 
school and with the garrisoning of the far-flung naval bases. 


One night as we sat in our boat watching a group of 
Seabees developing a base in a forward area—where 
enemy snipers were still dangerous down to the shore- 
line—my men were discussing the problem of com- 
pulsory military training. We were all in accord on the 
basic argument; there is a definite need for universal 
military training for the youth of America. . . . One 
lad tied military training in with his demobilization 
plan. Make your high-school course a five-year plan, 
he proposed, with one year spent in one of the armed 
services. But a year of calisthenics and “squads right” 
will not suffice. Why not send the men out to these 
newly conquered islands, to aid in reconstruction and 
in the fashioning of new naval bases? This will provide 
relief for the men who have fought for the lands, and 
will provide invaluable practical experience for the men. 
Classification tests, without the mistakes produced by 
war-time pressure, will determine the specialized type 
of training to be given each man. For Navy men, there 
will be patrol cruises in the ships of the largest fleet 
the world has ever known. We'll never train a Navy on 
dry-land boot-camps. 


Then there are those who say frankly that they do not 
favor compulsory military training, like the Navigator of a 
heavy bomber, based in England: 


In regard to compulsory military training in peacetime, 
I am not in favor of it. Military training, as conducted 
by the Army, is not conducive to good moral behavior, 
but rather the opposite. I should not like to see it done 
unless there is great necessity for it. If it is necessary to 
have a large standing armed force, I don’t see why such 
a “profession” could not be made sufficiently attractive 
to be placed on a voluntary basis. There are a number of 
men and boys who would like such a life. Let it be for 
them and do not introduce it forcibly into the lives of 
others who have no interest in it. If military training of 
a large group is necessary, I would suggest that it be 
introduced into the schools and colleges, where the 
young men are living in a good moral environment. 


A Sergeant with an ack-ack outfit in North Africa does 
not believe it to be necessary and has an alternative proposal. 
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Concerning peacetime compulsory military training, I 
think, as do several of the fellows, that it isn’t neces- 
sary. If West Point is greatly enlarged, or perhaps 
another military or naval academy opened on the West 
Coast or elsewhere, we could have a reserve of a hundred 
thousand or more capable and well trained officers as a 
backbone for the Army. Also there are quite a few men 
who will stay in the Army if the same pay-scale and 
allowances are maintained. With this set-up, we could 
have an army of half a million men at all times and 
with modern equipment. 

To have compulsory military training would mean 
huge expenditures for armaments, which I don’t think 
Congress will be willing to appropriate and, without 
modern equipment, we would have a vast army trained 
to use obsolete weapons. After all, it wasn’t so much the 
training of men that has prolonged the war as it was the 
building of heavy armaments, such as planes, ships and 
tanks. To keep a good-sized army supplied with modern 
equipment would cost billions of dollars, for arma- 
ments become obsolete so quickly. As for the Navy, I 
think we should keep every ship we have built and not 
destroy half our Navy as we did after the last war. It 
could be worked on a rotating plan. Keep approximately 
one-third of the ships in operation for a time and then 
replace that one-third with other ships kept in storage. 
We are still using destroyers that were stored for 
twenty-two years. Also I think we should definitely 
keep and fortify the bases we have taken and will take 
in the Pacific. 


A Lieutenant with the Army Air Force in England does 
not see the necessity of universal training in the manner 
proposed. 


I do not see the necessity of training all the young men 
of the country in the manner proposed. The example 
of this war does not show its necessity, for we have 
come a long way towards military victory without it. 
In general, the men who have gone into battle have been 
equipped with all the training they needed, short of 
actual battle experience. Our battle fronts have not 
been jeopardized by any shortage of trained manpower. 
On the other hand, supplies, equipment and transpor- 
tation have been, in many cases, the critical items which 
have postponed and hampered offensives. 

It is my opinion, therefore, that it is not the train- 
ing of men which is so vital to our national security, 
in a military sense, as an arrangement for the speedy 
manufacture of materials of war and for their transpor- 
tation. If there exists an organization of the armed 
forces which is easily adaptable and capable of rapid 
expansion, there will be nothing more required in the 
way of trained men until the emergency arises or 
becomes imminent. 

We cannot force a year or more of military training 
upon every man as he comes of age without introducing 
some profound changes in our national life. There 
would be a definite shift toward a militaristic spirit 
among the people, of which this military training may 
mark only the beginning. There would be a general 
decline in the more humane pursuits of peacetime, in 
the search for knowledge and in the striving for pro- 
gress towards a better life. There would definitely be a 
lowering of the moral standards of the country, a sign 
which has always, in history, preceded the decadence 
and ultimate decline of a nation as a world power. 


A Lieutenant Colonel serving with the Army Air Force 
in the European theatre writes at length, but his comments 
are worth recording. 


I have mulled over the subject of compulsory military 
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training in peacetime many times and have even 
solicited the opinions of my associates at various times 
when a “bull session” was in full swing. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that the original reaction 
of almost everyone in the service has been a vote in 
favor of such a program. This trend seems to weaken, 
however, after the full implications of such a plan have 
been brought to the surface, and many alter their 
opinions to the negative. 

I do not think that military training should be made 
compulsory until the war has ended and our people have 
had an opportunity to consider the problem under nor- 
mal peacetime conditions. It seems that there are so 
many other ways of guaranteeing an “adequate defense.” 
We could maintain larger peacetime forces by increas- 
ing army pay to the point where it would be an induce- 
ment to remain in the service as a career. Then, some 
system of military training, if necessary, could be in- 
corporated in high-school and college programs whereby 
it would not be necessary for men to abandon their 
education for a year. I am definitely against this idea of 
compulsory training if we can gain the desired end by 
another means, and it appears that too little thought has 
been directed toward securing “any other means.” 

Certainly, one year of military education in a man’s 
life will not have a practical value to the Army three or 
four years later. New methods and weapons will anti- 
quate the training he received—inactivity will neu- 
tralize the physical benefits he may have gained in a 
year’s training. On the other hand, many careers will 
have been interrupted permanently and moral issues will 
have te be confronted which we never had to confront 
in the past. 

The essential point around which this whole program 
tends to rotate seems to me to be the question: “Hew 
much trained manpower do we need at any given time 
in the future to safeguard our borders and protect our 
interests?” In view of the failure of any forced conscrip- 
tion program to guarantee more troops for immediate 
employment than those who are in training or who have 
completed training within a year or two, it would seem 
unfeasible to make such an abrupt breach of our demo- 
cratic principles. Rather, a policy of constantly main- 
taining a large Army, Navy and Air Force, trained in 
the latest methods and with the finest equipment would 
suffice to attain the goal of armed security. 

Another thing which many seem inclined to skim 
over is the fact that by a compulsory system of mili- 
tary education we would become a people constantly 
thinking in terms of military preparedness, even pos- 
sibly military aggressiveness, where in the past we have 
always thought in peaceful channels. Perhaps our power 
would lead us into its employment at the slightest 
provocation. I don’t think that this would be the case, 
but at least the policy of training our youth for war 
would, over a period of years, so infiltrate our thinking 
that we would not hesitate to make war nearly as much 
as we have in the past. 

Limitations of space forbid me to protract this symposium 
further. I have gleaned some very definite impressions from 
the correspondence. About three-fourths of the letters which 
I have received to date cannot be interpreted as favorable to 
the plan of universal military training which is proposed 
in the Gurney and May Bills ($701 and HRS515) now 
before Congress. There is no doubt that many of che men in 
the combat zones are giving thought to this problem and 
have definite opinions about the solution. The letters speak 
for themselves in this regard. It also seems clear that a lot 
of thinking still needs to be done before we rush in to adopt 
a policy of peacetime conscription. 


WILL REGIONALISM 
BE UNCIO’S ANSWER? 


ROBERT A. GRAHAM 


SAN FRANCISCO—In a pamphlet written last year by 
John Eppstein, bearing the title International Reconstruc- 
tion and published by the Catholic Social Guild, Oxford, we 
are warned that the world does not yet possess such a vivid 
sense of solidarity that problems far distant will always 
receive the understanding and vigilance that they deserve. 
Despite the tragic mistake involved in the cry, “Who dies 
for Danzig?” it remains fundamentally true that the people 
and nations most directly concerned about Danzig are those 
most willing and able to settle Danzig’s troubles. In other 
words, regional problems should, when possible, be left to 
the regions themselves for solution. The world organization 
should not assume the responsibility of settling problems 
which can be solved locally by negotiation. 

When the history of this conference is written—some 
decades from now, when history has given us a better per- 
spective—perhaps the scholars will say that the most impor- 
tant advance made in the science of international govern- 
ment came about through the insistence of the South-Ameri- 
can republics that the principle of regionalism should receive 
full recognition in the Charter of the United Nations Or- 
ganization. The enhanced role of regionalism in the future 
world organization is one of the most promising develop- 
ments here at UNCIO. 


THe Act oF CHAPULTEPEC 


The Latin Americans have insisted all along that they 
should be allowed to settle their own problems without the 
obligation of referring strictly hemispheric issues to the gen- 
eral security organization. Possessed of a truly amazing sense 
of solidarity, the twenty-one republics of South America 
have pressed with vigor their demand that the principles of 
the Act of Chapultepec be accepted by the United Nations 
Organization and dovetailed into the general system of col- 
lective security. They have conceded all along that any re- 
gional enforcement action should be fitted into the general 
system; but at the same time they have asserted their right 
to take collective steps towards assuring the security and 
integrity of their region, even to the use of military force. 

The demands on behalf of the Act of Chapultepec have, 
in the main, been satisfied by a compromise worked out by 
the Big Five. The general lines of solution had already been 
laid down by the Chairman of the American delegation here, 
Edward R. Stettinius, in a statement issued on May 16. This 
statement gave three aims or principles on which the prob- 
lem presented by the South Americans should be solved. The 
first principle was the recognition of “the paramount au- 
thority of the world organization in all enforcement action.” 
The Security Council of the Organization retains unchal- 
lenged right to take up any question affecting international 
peace and security anywhere in the world, at any time. The 
second principle recognizes that “the inherent right of self- 
defense, either individual or collective, remains unimpaired 
in case the Security Council does not maintain international 
peace and security and an armed attack against a member 
state occurs.” It is obvious, in view of the crisis which pro- 
voked this statement of Stettinius, that “collective self-de- 
fense” refers to such regional arrangements for enforcement 
action as was envisioned by the South-American republics 
and the United States when they met at Chapultepec a few 
months ago. The third principle is that regional agencies will 
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be looked to “as an important way of settling local disputes 
by peaceful means.” 

These three principles are significant and illuminating be- 
cause they contain the concepts most necessary for a sound 
functioning of a world organization comprising regional 
associations. The first principle keeps intact the idea that 
world peace is a concern of the whole international com- 
munity. The second accords to regional arrangements the 
right to put teeth into their enactments, which in these days 
means the right to employ military force. The third prin- 
ciple shifts the emphasis of peaceful settlement away from 
the power-minded Security Council to the more juridically- 
minded regional systems. 

The statement of Stettinius, with its three basic principles, 
seems, in fact, to have been incorporated into the compro- 
mise worked out by the Big Five with the apparent ap- 
proval of the Latin Americans. No doubt these latter would 
have much preferred explicit mention of Chapultepec and 
of the system created by it. But in the degree to which the 
triple policy has been incorporated into the new compromise 
the general phrasing is more significant as an expression of 
the policy of the Organization towards regionalism in 
general. 

Who can doubt that other regions will before very long 
avail themselves of the policy thus established—thanks to 
the South Americans—and will elaborate their own re- 
gional agreements? Is it correct to predict that the most con- 
spicuous development in political organization during the 
coming decades will be an unparalleled expansion of regional 
groups generally modeled on the Chapultepec pattern? 


SPREAD OF REGIONALISM 


The solidarity of the twenty-one South-American repub- 
lics and their special relation to the United States through 
the Monroe Doctrine is something unique in the world. It 
may be a long time before any other region can duplicate 
this solidarity of the Western Hemisphere. But there are 
already signs that other regions are developing a comparable 
sense of unity. Australia and New Zealand, for instance, by 
their Agreement of January 21, 1944, provided for collabo- 
ration for defense and for cooperation in matters of com- 
mon concern in the Southwest and South-Pacific areas. To 
carry out the purposes of this agreement they established a 
Permanent Secretariate. The Middle-East states of Syria, 
Transjordania, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, Egypt and 
Yemen, signed on March 22 of this year a treaty constitut- 
ing the League of Arab States. This Pact provides (like the 
Act of Chapultepec) a definite pattern for the peaceful 
solution of disputes between the member states. There is no 
provision for common defense but, should the “inherent 
right of collective self-defense” be formally accepted at 
UNCIO with clear reference to the principles of regionalism, 
it would surprise no one if like provisions are incorporated 
in time into the new Pact of the League of Arab States. 

Those who have criticized the inequality between the 
major Powers and the small Powers in the world organiza- 
tion, who have deplored the apparent emphasis on force over 
law which pervaded the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, will find 
much to satisfy them in the new recognition accorded to 
regionalism. The center of gravity, both as regards enforce- 
ment action and as regards peaceful settlement of disputes, 
has now been shifted to an important degree from the 
Security Council and the Big Five to the region and its 
juridically equal member states. The go-ahead sign which the 
compromise plan has given to the principle of regionalism 
may prove to be the most important and satisfactory deci- 
sion taken at San Francisco. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


SPECOLA VATICANA, the Papal Observatory, is located 
in the Palazzo Pontificio at Castel Gandolfo in the Alban 
Hills south of Rome. This, the Papal summer palace now 
occupied by the Pope from June to September, was built by 
Urban VIII over three centuries ago, on the site once occu- 
pied by a villa of the Emperor Domitian. About 1,500 feet 
above sea level, it commands a breath-taking view of the 
Alban Lake, which nestles in the hollow of an extinct vol- 
cano. The previous Vatican Observatory (the original one 
dated back to 1579) was built by Leo XIII about fifty years 
ago in the thousand-year-old Leonine Tower in the Vatican 
Gardens. The gradual encroachment of the city lights ren- 
dered impossible the photographic observation of the night 
sky; so in 1931 Pope Pius XI not only offered the use of his 
summer palace as a site but also decided to use the Papal 
funds to build and equip a first-class modern observatory 
there. 

The contract was entrusted to the well known German 
optical firm of Zeiss. There is an interesting sidelight on his- 
tory involved in this selection of the German firm. Since 
Hitler had “blocked” the German currency and thus pre- 
vented the substantial contributions of the German Cath- 
olics from being sent to the central office of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith, the funds still in Germany 
were used to pay for all the observatory instruments and the 
Pope then transferred an equivalent sum of money to the 
Propagation office in Rome. After two years of work, the 
first telescopic instruments were ready and the transfer was 
made to Castel Gandolfo. The completion of the observatory 
was the occasion for a distinguished gathering of prelates 
and astronomers on the 29th of September, 1935. In his 
address on this occasion, Pope Pius XI bestowed a motto on 
the new observatory, Deum Creatorem Venite Adoremus— 
Come, let us adore God the Creator. He recalled the close 
association between the Papacy and astronomers of preced- 
ing ages, and called astronomy the sovereign science, of its 
very nature religious, just as the human soul, in the words of 
Tertullian, is naturally Christian. 

Specola Vaticana really consists of two parts, the astro- 
nomical observatory and the astrophysical laboratory. The 
observatory is housed under two rotating domes on the roof, 
and in rooms on the fifth floor of the Papal residence; the 
laboratory is located on the first floor. The staff comprises 
six Jesuit priests who devote all their time to scientific work, 
and two Jesuit lay brothers who act as mechanics and instru- 
ment-makers. The Jesuit community lives on the first floor 
of the east wing of the palace. 

No expense was spared by Pius XI in providing the very 
best of scientific equipment for the Vatican Observatory. 
So its wealth of principal and auxiliary instruments consti- 
tutes a dream observatory, comparable in quality if not in 
mass with the best American observatories. The visual re- 
fractor by Zeiss has a 16-inch objective lens of 20-foot focal 
length, and is mounted on the massive tower of the winding 
staircase (designed by Bernini in the time of Alexander VII) 
which leads from the courtyard of the palace to the terraced 
roof. The principal photographic instrument is an unique 
double astrograph, consisting of a telescopic camera with a 
16-inch objective lens of 7-foot focal length on the same 
mounting as a reflecting telescope of 24 inches diameter and 
focal length of 8 feet. Auxiliary equipment includes an 
astrospectrograph of one or three prisms, and two of the 
largest objective prisms in the world, 24 inches in diameter, 
for obtaining spectra of the stars; as well as a thermoelectric 
microphotometer, a Zeiss macromicrometer or measuring 
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engine, a blink comparator, a Hartmann spectrocomparator, 
etc.—terms perhaps incomprehensible to the layman but in- 
dicative of the lavish provision of every specialized tool for 
accurate photometry and measurement of the positions of 
the stars. The astrophysical laboratory is outfitted completely 
with instruments for spectral research, including spectro- 
graphs by Steinheil of Munich, Halle of Berlin and Zeiss of 
Jena; as well as a Zeiss photoelectric microphotometer for 
photographic analysis of the relative strength of spectral 
lines. 

The observing program includes the study of the struc- 
ture of the Milky Way, photography of star clouds, classi- 
fication of stellar spectra obtained with the objective prisms, 
determination of color indices of the stars, evaluation of the 
distances of star clouds with due allowance for inter-stellar 
absorbing clouds and other projects. This research work is 
periodically reported in detail in the technical Pubblicazioni 
della Specola Astronomica Vaticana, distributed to observa- 
tories throughout the world. For instance, the Vatican’s 
share in the international project of the Astrographic Cata- 
log of the stars included ten volumes containing measured 
positions and magnitudes of 500,000 stars. Other publica- 
tions have been devoted to atlases of variable stars and to 
catalogs of dark nebulae. Since the program of the astro- 
physical laboratory concerns the spectral analysis of meteor- 
ites from the remarkable Vatican collection, preliminary 
work has been directed to the publication of four atlases of 
the extensive arc and spark spectra of iron, the ultimate 
lines of various elements and the spectra of the rare earths. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the Vatican Observa- 
tory enjoys a definite prestige in astronomical and astro- 
physical circles. In the words of one eminent American 
astronomer, “whatever the Vatican does, it does magnifi- 
cently.” Water J. Miter, S.J. 


MORE ANSWERS 
FROM MOSCOW 


CHARLES KEENAN 


ON OCTOBER 14, 1944, Father Robert Graham, AMERICA 
contributing editor, proposed questions for consideration 
of Ivan V. Polyansky, Chairman of the Soviet Council on 
Affairs of Religious Cults. Mr. Polyansky had expressed him- 
self to the Moscow correspondent of Religious News Service 
as willing to answer questions on the nature and scope of 
the work of his Council. A later communication from the 
correspondent contained the answers to some of Father Gra- 
ham’s questions, and was the subject of an article, Moscow 
Answers America’s Questions, published in this Review, 
January 20, 1945. 

Recently the Religious News Service had another inter- 
view and found occasion to ask more questions. 

Mr. Polyansky was asked whether priests can travel and 
preach freely in the USSR, “if not engaged in political ac- 
tivity.” “The question of Catholic priests traveling from one 
area of Russia to another is not a simple one,” he replied. 
Americans, who rarely board a train without seeing a priest 
ensconced by a window with his Breviary or saying his Office 
while maintaining a precarious balance in a crowded aisle, 
may wonder where the complexity comes in. Mr. Polyansky 
explains: 

It is a rule in every religious organization that its lead- 

ing personnel travel as far as is required by their posi- 

ction. For example, a bishop travels through his diocese, 


a priest in the village or town area where his church is 
located. It is not customary for a bishop to enter the 
area of activities of another bishop, since his work 
would conflict with another. However, one may con- 
ceive of cases where invitations are extended, but this is 
something else. 

Of course, he added, an Archbishop could always come to 

Moscow to consult with the Council on Affairs of Religious 

Cults. 

While this is excellent as an exposition of the thesis that 
a priest stays at home unless he has a reason for going some- 
where, it still does not explain why a Government official 
should find the matter “not a simple one.” Surely every 
organization, whether it be the Church Universal or the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, has its own rules 
and its own sanctions to prevent its officials interfering in 
each other’s jurisdiction. Americans, certainly, would be very 
suspicious if any government official showed too much so- 
licitude lest the presence of Archbishop Spellman at a Com- 
munion breakfast in Chicago should infringe upon the pre- 
rogatives of Archbishop Stritch. If the Church in Russia has 
not the competence to settle its questions of internal juris- 
diction without the intervention of the government, one 
wonders just how much real autonomy it has. Obviously 
freedom of worship does not mean the same thing to the 
Soviets that it does to us. 

Mr. Polyansky was asked whether the preaching of man’s 
natural right to private property, subject to social obliga- 
tions, would be construed as political activity. 

He replied that nothing in Soviet law forbade the preach- 
ing of private property, such as a house, furniture, clothing, 
money, etc. “However,” he continued, “it appears to me 
that any effort on the part of a priest to preach the return 
to private ownership of the means of production—factories, 
railways and so on—which, under the Soviet constitution 
are owned by the state, would be considered politics and, to 
say the least, frowned upon.” 

It does not appear from the reply that Mr. Polyansky 
touched upon the question of “inherent right,” or whether 
he considered that to preach this inherent right to private 
property—a right not conceded by the state but existing 
prior to and independent of the state—would be “frowned 


upon.” 

Questioned about the state of the Church in southeastern 
Europe, Mr. Polyansky replied that his jurisdiction ended at 
the borders of the Soviet Union. Since that Union had not 
“taken over” any outside country, it did not control or in- 
fluence religious practices in those states. Catholics would 
be more reassured by this if there were some lightening of 
the total blackout which lets us know just what the Soviets 
think we should know about these parts of Europe. An inde- 
pendent opinion would be welcome. 





WHO'S WHO 


H. G. Quaritcno Wates, British Explorer and former 
adviser to the British General Staff in India and 
Malaya, is the author of Years of Blindness, published 
by Crowell in the Spring of 1943. 

Tue Very Reverenp Epwarp V. Stanrorp, O.S.A., of 
Augustinian College, Washington, D. C., is Secretary 
of the American Council on Education. 

Rev. Watter J. Mitter, S.J., Professor of Astronomy 
at Woodstock College, Md., took his Ph. D. in Astron- 
omy at Harvard in 1943 under Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
Director of Harvard Observatory. Father Miller writes 
of the Vatican Observatory with special interest, since 
he has been appointed to begin work there shortly. 
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WORLD TRADE AND PEACE 


DURING the closing weeks of May, the doings of the 
delegates to the United Nations Security Conference at San 
Francisco continued to be front-page news in the daily press. 
There was much talk of harmonizing regional agreements 
with the new world organization, of mandates and trustee- 
ships, of the voting procedure to be followed in the all- 
powerful Security Council. It was informed, painstaking, 
important talk. The seriousness with which these involved 
questions was discussed, as well as the generous coverage by 
the press, indicated a realization on the part of actors and 
audience alike of the enormous significance of the San 
Francisco parley. It seemed taken for granted that, if this 
etfort to hammer out a world organization failed, there 
would be no peace in our time. 

But San Francisco was not the only city in the headlines. 
Coincident with the discussion there of the voting procedure 
in the Security Council, the House of Representatives began 
debate on renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
For the first time since the Act was passed in 1934, by an 
overwhelmingly Democratic Congress, this Administration 
scheme for lowering the barriers to world trade was in serious 
danger of defeat. Before his death, former President Roose- 
velt had asked the Congress to renew the Act for three years 
and te grant the Administration greater leeway in negotia- 
ting trade agreements with nations willing to meet us half 
way. Soon after taking office, President Truman announced 
wholehearted support of the program. Influential organiza- 
tions, including the U. S$. Chamber of Commerce, the CIO, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, rushed to the defense 
of the bill. Nevertheless the life of the Act was in jeopardy, 
for at the very time nationalism and isolationism were in 
process of being buried at San Francisco, they suddenly 
revealed new vigor on Washington’s Capitol Hill. 

That is the fundamental issue in the debate on extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. The Administra- 
tion contends that cooperation on the political level cannot 
of itself guarantee world peace; that there must be economic 
cooperation as well. The organization that will come out of 
San Francisco, it argues, can function with some chance of 
success only in a world economy characterized by an ex- 
panding exchange of goods. There can be no peace in a 
world of prohibitive tariffs, export and import quotas, cur- 
rency depreciation, subsidies and discriminations of all kinds. 
That is the way of economic nationalism by which the world 
walked to its doom during the two decades between the wars. 

Unfortunately, on this crucial point there is a wide dif- 
ference of opinion in the Congress and throughout the 
country. It is only fair to presume that the Republicans in 
Congress want a lasting peace just as much as the Demo- 
cratic Administration does. Yet this sacred hope does not 
prevent them from opposing, almost in a solid bloc, the 
Administration’s plan for removing some of the obstacles to 
expanded foreign trade. Seemingly they do not perceive any 
incompatibility between political internationalism and 
economic nationalism, and Congressman Harold Knutsen, of 
Minnesota, opening the House debate for the minority party, 
was able to trumpet, without any sense of incongruity, that 
the “home market” should be reserved exclusively ‘for 
Americans.” That slogan is economic isolationism pure and 
undisguised. 

Nowhere is the debate in Congress over renewal of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act being watched more 
anxiously than in San Francisco. There the debate is seen for 
what it really is: the first real test of the sincerity of our 
conversion to internationalism. Acting Secretary of State 
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Joseph C. Grew said last week that “the fate of this bill 
might well tilt the whole international balance one way or 
the other.” That is no exaggeration. If the Congress refuses 
to extend the Act, or attaches crippling amendments to it, 
all the nations at San Francisco will make immediate plans 
to protect themselves in the cut-throat world of tomorrow. 
They will finish the work begun at the United Nations 
Conference. They may even ratify the organization that 
emerges from it. But they will know in their hearts that the 
world of tomorrow will be pretty much like the hopeless 
world of yesterday. 


THE WILLIAMS CASE 


THE SUPREME COURT DECISION in the case of 
Williams vs. North Carolina, handed down on May 21, will 
make it less easy for Reno divorces to be imposed upon 
States which have not Nevada’s laxity. The case first came 
before the Court in December, 1942; and at that time it 
was held that the “full faith and credit” clause of the Fed- 
eral Constitution obliged North Carolina to honor a divorce 
granted by Nevada, thus voiding a conviction of bigamy 
against Williams and Lillie $. Hendrix. 

North Carolina did not give up the fight, however; and 
in October, 1944, the case was again before the Supreme 
Court. This time, North Carolina’s attack was from a differ- 
ent angle. Its brief contended that Nevada never had juris- 
diction over Williams or Hendrix, since neither had estab- 
lished a genuine domicile in that State. 

The brief set forth that in May, 1940, O. B. Williams 
and Lilian Shaver Hendrix were in Las Vegas, Nevada; that 
they stayed at the same Alamo Court; that six weeks after 
their arrival each instituted divorce proceedings; that Mrs. 
Hendrix was granted a divorce on October 4, 1940, and 
married Williams the same day, his divorce having been 
granted on August 26; that they shortly returned to North 
Carolina where they lived as man and wife. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, writing the Court’s 6-3 decision 
said: 

North Carolina was entitled to find that they did not 

acquire domiciles in Nevada and that the Nevada court 

was therefore without power to liberate the petitioners 
from amenability to the laws of North Carolina govern- 
ing domestic relations. 
Since the acquisition of a domicile requires the intention of 
remaining permanently, or at least for an indefinite time, it 
is hard to see how North Carolina could find anything else. 

Mr. Justice Black’s dissenting opinion that the Court’s 
holding “will cast a cloud over the lives of countless num- 
bers of the multitude of divorced person in the United 
States” and that it “undermines and makes uncertain the 
validity of every uncontested divorce decree” seems to be 
ably met by North Carolina’s contention that: 

Whatever havoc and consternation might arise among 

maried couples . . . would be the direct result of dis- 

regard for the law as it has been declared by our courts 

for many years. It will be no innovation to hold that a 

divorce granted in a State where neither spouse is 

domiciled and in which the defendant is not personally 
served and makes no appearance is not entitled to full 
faith and credit. 
Moreover, as Mr. Justice Murphy pointed out, in a 
concurring opinion, uncontested divorces are just as 
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valid—or invalid—after the decision as before it. “Those 
based upon fraudulent domiciles are now, and always have 
been, subject later to re-examination with possible serious 
consequences.” 

The vexed questions raised by this case do not stem from 
the Court’s decision or the Federal system. They come from 
the intrinsic nature of divorce itself, which is a destructive 
force in society and which is ever seeking new and ever 
easier excuses for its own existence. An adequate remedy will 
not be found in legal enactments, but in an awakening of 
the public conscience. 


FATHER O’CALLAHAN 


A HERO, the newspapers called him, and his heroism made 
one of the war’s most thrilling stories in print and over the 
air. “The bravest man I have ever met,” said the Captain of 
the aircraft carrier that Father O’Callahan’s bravery helped 
to save. To the sailors roused by his example from panicky 
horror to deeds so heroic that now they seem to have taken 
place in a dream, he is “one great guy.” 

Father O'Callahan, priest, teacher, Navy Chaplain, does 
not think he is a hero. He did only those things, he says, 
that would have been expected of any priest in similar cir- 
cumstances. Years ago he had thought out the whole ques- 
tion of death, and had come to the simple conclusion that 
death is a fearsome thing only to those who should fear 
death, and to the equally simple and very cheering conclu- 
sion that, if he really tried to live his priesthood, he should 
never have to fear death. Like many another priest, he has 
perhaps always hoped that death would some day come to 
him in the very discharge of his priestly duties. It is part of 
his religion and his priesthood that he knew no fear of death 
when men were dying and shells were exploding and fires 
were flaming all over the ship. To him, it was as simple as 
that. 

Then, too, he points out, a priest is trained in two things, 
in obedience and in leadership, for one cannot exist without 
the other. The leadership for which he was trained, it is true, 
was not the leadership of horror-stricken men in a burning 
wreckage of steel; rather it was leadership in classroom and 
pulpit and all the things of peace. But all leadership is one, 
the conquest of self in dedication to a cause, and the ability 
to lead others to the doing of noble deeds for the cause 
against the call ef ease and pleasure and the softer things of 
life. The essence of leadership is example, and real leadership 
is as flexible as man. 

A life’s training in real living does not in a moment of 
crisis desert a man who has been trained to face life. So 
Father O’Callahan says; and so, he insists, he is not a hero. 
He is just one of many Catholic Chaplains who have turned 
almost casually from the ways of peace to the needs of war 
and have found their Faith and their training sufficient for 
all needs. He is one of millions of Catholics who find it not 
too heroic to go from self-conquest and the doing of little 
hard things in home and school and parish to the self-con- 
quest of war and the doing of big hard things in plane and 
tank and ship. 

For all that, Father O’Callahan is a great hero, and we 
salute him, and in him all our heroic Chaplains and all our 
heroic boys. For their sakes we rejoice that he has been rec- 
ommended for the Congressional Medal of Honor. 


TERMS FOR JAPAN 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER, as far as Germany was 
concerned, meant just that—without official gloss or garnish- 
ment. This fact did not prevent the expression of opinions 
on what should be done with Germany after her surrender. 
And indeed it was thought by many that the severity of 
treatment urged by certain persons in high places, together 
with the very vagueness or absoluteness of the “unconditional 
surrender” slogan, served to stiffen German resistance. 

Now that complete victory over Germany is compassed, 
and our total effort is focussed on Japan’s defeat, there is 
considerable agitation for a more precise definition of terms 
for Japan. Several factors, it seems, have contributed to 
this state of mind: the feeling that V-E Day would have 
come sooner had the terms for German surrender been more 
clearly conveyed to the German people; the many rumors 
abroad that Japan has sent out peace “feelers”; the desire 
to avoid, if possible, the enormous loss of American lives 
which a prolonged fight-to-the-finish with Japan would 
entail. It is probable, too, that an understandable let-down 
following V-E Day or plain war-weariness plays a part 
in the wish to “talk” Japan into surrendering. On our 
terms, to be sure! But on terms which the Japanese people 
can understand. 

Let us keep the record straight. After the Roosevelt- 
Churchill-Stalin conference at Teheran in November, 1943, 
President Roosevelt, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and 
Prime Minister Churchill met in Cairo to plan military 
operations against the Japanese. On December 1 they issued 
an official statement of their conclusions. In regard to terms 
of surrender, the following part of the communiqué is 
highly pertinent as well as clear-cut and definite. 

The three great Allies . . . covet no gain for themselves 

and have no thought of territorial expansion. It is their 

purpose that Japan shall be stripped of all the islands in 
the Pacific which she has seized or occupied since the 
beginning of the first World War in 1914, and that all 
the territories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such 
as Manchuria, Formosa and the Pescadores, shall be 
restored to the Republic of China. Japan will also be 
expelled from all other territories which she has taken 
by violence and greed. The aforesaid three great powers, 
mindful of the enslavement of the people of Korea, are 
determined that in due course Korea shall become free 
and independent. 

These are precise if hard terms. They were directed to the 

Japanese War Lords rather than to the people. 

What President Truman said in his V-E Day speech, how- 
ever, was for the Japanese people and could be understood 
by them. 

Just what does the unconditional surrender of the armed 
forces mean for the Japanese people? It means the end 
of the war. It means the termination of the influence 
of the military leaders who have brought Japan to the 
present brink of disaster. It means provision for the 
return of soldiers and sailors to their families, their 
farms, their jobs. It means not prolonging the present 
agony and suffering of the Japanese in the vain hope 
of victory. Unconditional surrender does not mean the 
extermination or enslavement of the Japanese people. 

In the light of these statements it can scarcely be said 
that our “unconditional surrender” terms for Japan are 
either vague or unreasonable. Rather than abandon our de- 
mand for unconditional surrender, as some are now advoca- 
ting, it would seem the better course to try to communicate, 
by every means at our disposal, President Truman’s hopeful 
message to the Japanese people. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 
THE WINDOW 


PFC EDWARD B. GARNER 


HAVE YOU EVER looked out of a window? Oh, I know 
that’s a foolish question and you have looked out of thou- 
sands of windows, but have you ever looked and found your 
eyes seeing not only the life that flows beneath you, but also 
the hidden scenes that take form in the mind of a lonely 
person? 

Mine is a lovely window. It is a French window. Yes, I’m 
in France but I don’t have to tell you why. Everyone knows 
why there are millions of us here and I’m not going to talk 
about that. I just want you to know of my window. It’s a 
tall and stately window, larger than most doors. It opens 
inward and, just as friendly as can be, invites one and all to 
seek the beauty it frames every minute of the day. 

I wonder how many times another observer, the master of 
this house, stood proudly gazing at distant scenes as he 
breathed the river-cleared air? I wonder if he will return. 
Some say he’s a work prisoner in the not-too-distant land of 
our enemy. And I wonder how many little boys and girls 
leaned from its sturdy frame and shouted to their playmates 
passing by? Several, no doubt, because this is a country of 
children. I hope this French father will look again from his 
window, rejoicing in the happy play of his little brood. 

There is a little grassy yard beneath my window, sur- 
rounded by a high iron fence. The deep snows have gone and 
the green heads wave with the slightest breeze and seem to 
shout: “See, come what may we'll always be here to delight 
your eyes.” There among the banners of the new grass is a 
ragged, oblong hole, yes, a foxhole, where hour after hour 
one of our enemy lay in wait for one of us to come within 
the sights of his rifle. I wonder if my window shuddered 
when his rifle burst forth, seeking sudden death. 

It sees the endless line of trucks passing westward, loaded 
with men and the essentials of war. And the constant stream 
of the Red Cross vehicles heading down to the so-blue sea. 
Daily platoons of our French allies march to the hills, rifles 
slung from their shoulders, singing their own marching 
songs and carrying placards of Hitler, Goering and the other 
archdemons of the enemy, to be used for the inevitable tar- 
get practice. 

War and peace. My window knows both. 

Just across our busy street there is a sidewalk, where, each 
morning as I raise the shade, the clatter of little wooden shoes 
(yes, they wear wooden shoes in Alsace) begins to tell the 
story of school. Some days there are only little boys; other 
days only little girls. Why? We asked that very same ques- 
tion, and learned that for fifteen days the little boys go to 
school only in the mornings, while the little girls attend the 
afternoon classes. After that the situation is reversed and the 
girls take the morning tour. It’s fun to see them; they’re 
such pretty children. Their eyes are bright and their cheeks 
glow with the healthy redness of a happy child. Their little 
capes drape from their shoulders into the oddest shapes and 
it was some time before we discovered that hidden books 
caused the bulges and unexpected angles. In the mid-after- 
noon the upper-class boys and girls slowly make their way 
along the path as if reluctant to reach their homes and the 
after-school chores. Then evening sends the older girls 
hurrying home to get their supper and rest after their day 
of labor. 
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The best day of all for drama from our window is Sunday. 
Be it a cold crisp afternoon or a warm springlike one, the 
path across the street becomes the main promenade of the 
town. The baby-carriages are there with their pink occu- 
pants cooing and laughing. The same little boys and girls, 
dressed in their finest and, of course, the young ladies and 
their Sunday beaux. Yes, it’s a pretty sight those afternoons, 
and we lean from our window with a new longing for our 
own, so far away. 

Beside the path flows our river; a cool, green and clear, 
lazy river, which to all of us here seems to be flowing 
backwards. It isn’t very wide when it reaches my window 
and fishermen seem to have better luck while there beneath 
it. There are low buildings across our river, where, in the 
peaceful past, workmen daily toiled; but that was before 
the planes, both friend and foe, brought their destruction 
and death. There are people living over there, and roads, too, 
running east and west, carrying the same trucks and endless 
streams of men, both whole and broken. And farther still 
is our mountain. You don’t mind my calling these things 
mine and ours? You see, I’ve been looking out of my window 
for such a long, long time that really these things belong 
to me. Our mountain is always beautiful. Not so many 
days ago its dress was of a pure and glistening white, and 
it stood majestic and radiant, gazing down benignly upon a 
seemingly peaceful village, as if disdaining to watch the 
destructive V formations flying so close to its crown. Now 
its dress is green with designs of lovely color marking the 
emerald robe which extends to the edge of the little town 
we are staying in. 

But I'd rather look east from my window, toward the now 
so-far-away blue Mediterranean where our great ships start 
for the Atlantic and for home. There the waves dash against 
the strong sides of those homeward-bound ships and the 
glittering brilliancy of the sea’s phosphorus is a beacon in 
the darkness, the promise of return and home in the midst 
of loneliness. 

My window in France looks on war and peace. 


A NEW BOOK SERVICE 


HAROLD C. GARDINER 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE IMPORTANT BOOKS of other 
countries may seem, at first blush, to have little to do with 
the maintenance of peace, but the Inter-American Confer- 
ence, held at Buenos Aires in 1936, did not share that mis- 
giving. The Conference felt that a very practical step to- 
ward the realization of “One World” lay in the understand- 
ing and appreciation of other nations that can be had 
through those nations’ worthwhile books. Hence the Con- 
ference evolved the recommendation that each of the Ameri- 
can Republics issue a quarterly report of recently published 
works of a scientific, historical, literary or artistic nature, 
“to be distributed and exchanged among the Republics by 
suitable government agencies.” 

This recommendation has borne fruit, at long last, in the 
United States Quarterly Book List, issued under the auspices 
of the Library of Congress with the assistance of committees 
from the four national councils: the National Research 
Council, the Social Science Research Council, the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the American Council on 

















Education. Government departments, libraries and other spe- 
cialized groups also lend their assistance. 

The result, as it begins to take shape in Volume I, number 
1, of the Book List for March, is a very useful and com- 
petently done survey of the most important books of the 
preceding quarter. The fields covered are many and varied 
(some 132 titles are surveyed), the reviews are authoritative 
and concise, and the bibliographical and biographical notes 
appended are informative. The Editor notes in his Foreword 
that present war conditions make it necessary for the ma- 
jority of the reviewers to be located in and around Wash- 
ington, for ease of communication, but we are promised a 
nation-wide coverage after normal communications can be 
established. 

The new service is well worth the attention of Catholic 
educators and librarians. First of all, the Editor and his 
advisors are to be congratulated for having avoided the 
shortsightedness that has afflicted so many United States’ 
overtures to the other American Republics, that of forget- 
ting that American Catholic scholars have an undoubted 
advantage in being able to interpret American life and letters 
to Latin Americans in terms they find less strange than those 
that persist even today of “Yankee materialism.” Accord- 
ingly, among the reviewers in this first issue of the Book 
List, there are six authorities from Catholic educational in- 
stitutions listed, and three quite distinctively Catholic books 
are reviewed. This may seem a rather insignificant percentage, 
but actually it is good proportional representation. 

Such a policy, if continued and expanded (future issues 
will contain 250 or more titles), will go far toward show- 
ing our Southern neighbors that Catholic intellectual and 
cultural life constitutes a wide and deep element in that 
American life we are asking them to know and understand. 
I say “if expanded,” for there are many more Catholic 
scholars, institutions and books that ought to find their way 
into future issues of the Book Lists. It seems likely that they 
will, for the Editor states: ““When conditions become more 
stable, the staff will be further developed to secure repre- 
sentation of universities and other learned and scientific 
foundations throughout the country.” I would like to sug- 
gest to the Editor that an approach to such a body as the 
Catholic Educational Association would bring to the Book 
List the services of many Catholic authorities who will be 
zealous and eager in the work of bettering inter-American 
relations in the cultural field. 

Again, Catholic scholars might well get acquainted with 
the Book List for the purpose of keeping a weather-eye open 
for corrective comments that may, from time to time, have 
to be made—not in the spirit of carping (for the work has, 
thus far, at any rate, been conceived in a very catholic 
spirit), but from a desire to offer friendly and constructive 
cooperation. 

A recent letter from a priest in Brazil, who is very active 
in social work, pointed out that, of all the American books 
being translated into Portuguese as part of the Good 
Neighbor movement, not one American Catholic novel was 
included. He was supplied with a list of twenty, and hopes 
to have them coming off the presses soon. The United States 
Quarterly Book List does not go that far; it offers no trans- 
lations. But it is a good step in the right direction; it 
brings to the attention of our neighbor Republics the cream 
of American publication. Their attention will be all the more 
whetted, and Good Neighbor relations the more firmly 
cemented, if that cream contains a goodly number of rich 
lumps of American Catholic scholarship and creative excel- 
lence. 


BOOKS 
IT CAN HAPPEN ANYWHERE 


A Lion Is 1n THE Streets. By Adria Locke Langley. 

Whittlesey House. McGraw-Hill Book Co. $3 
AT A TIME when not a few over-simplifiers of the question 
are saying why of course all Germans have to share the guilt 
of the Nazi party, because after all, people generally get 
the kind of government they deserve, and the Party could 
not have ridden into power and remained there unless the 
German people so wanted it, this rough-hewn and passion- 
ately sincere novel is disturbing, if perhaps too exaggerated 
a caution. 

It is a reminder that the ambitions and techniques of 
dictatorship are not racial characteristics, but can be and 
are found in any peoples of any climes; it is a reminder 
that blind allegiance of a great mass of people to a powerful, 
colorful, unscrupulous spellbinder is not exclusively a 
phenomenon reserved for the outlandish vagaries of foreign 
nations, but an ever-present infection-focus in any body 
politic, even the American. 

For this reason, the book has an importance that far out- 
strips its intrinsic literary merits. It is, briefly, the story of 
Huey Long, or of someone very like him. Hank Martin lies 
dead in state in the Capitol of the Magnolia State when the 
book opens. Verity, his widow, is listening to the journalistic 
summary of Hank’s life and achievements as it comes over 
the radio and, in a series of flash-backs suggested by the 
announcer, the rise of a demagog, his progressive corruption, 
the creeping atrophy of all moral sense, the mounting opposi- 
tion he engenders and his final assassination are filled in. 

That is the pattern, and its details need not be entered into 
here. Hank Martin began his blazing career with a sincerely 
deep pity for the poor of his State; his “share-the-wealth” 
scheme started as a crusade to bring roads, education, well- 
being to the backwoodsmen among whom he had been raised, 
and who loved him as their own particular white knight. 
But a sense of his own power, a peculiarly simple convic- 
tion that he had been picked by God to master other men, 
a hardening of his natural instincts toward moral values— 
all these alienated the few good and intelligent people who 
had been initially captivated by his personality, and cul- 
minated in their banding together to do away with him by 
violence, since his own corruption of the courts left them, 
they felt, no other channel for “justice.” 

Mrs. Langley has succeeded amazingly well with her 
material; the book is crude, both artistically and morally 
(Hank’s uncouthness in matters of marriage, his profanity 
and boorishness are inevitable in such a character, but cer- 
tainly restrict the book’s audience); the colors used are 
primary only; Verity’s constant love is rather a strain on 
credibility, for she is refined, gentle and good, and if ever a 
man deserved to lose affection, it was Hank—but the total 
result is that of a powerful and strangely winning figure 
imposing his warped will on great masses of people, in whose 
eyes he dies a hero. 

The book is not a profound comment on the extravagances 
of the American political scene, but it is a racy one and 
even its very melodrama, wherein lies its chief appeal, 
suggests that the melodramatizing of their purposes and 
methods, and of the evils they are presumably combating, is 
one of the staple tricks of would-be dictators. 

Harotp C. GARDINER 


WASHINGTON OF ARGENTINA 


San Martin, Knicut oF THE ANves. By Ricardo 

Rojas. (Translated by Herschel Brickell and Carlos 

Videla.) Doubleday, Doran and Co. $3.50 
HISTORIC GRANDEUR is worthy of great biography. 
Through the dim light of English translation, Ricardo Rojas 
here brings to the American audience one of the world’s 
master figures. 

José de San Martin stands unique among those who turned 
the course of history. Twenty free republics in Latin Amer- 
ica reverence this “Washington of Argentina.” His blue-and- 
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white standard won the victory over Spanish arms in half 
the southern continent, flanking the successful progress of 
Bolivar down from the north, and ensuring the final defeat 
of Viceroy La Serna in Peru. 

The military features of this story have been compared 
to the Alexandrian crossing of the Hindu Kush. Unlike 
Alexander, San Martin made of each new conquest an inde- 
pendent country. And at the moment when he might have 
emerged as the supreme figure in the wars of liberation, he 
offered his matchless sacrifice, the surrender of all his forces 
and his powers to Bolivar. 

That episode, dramatic and crucial in the winning of free- 
dom for Latin America, is rarely fathomed by our writers. 
Rojas gives it full illumination, for it is the key to an under- 
standing of this remarkable character. ——. of the fa- 
mous meeting between the leaders at Guayaquil, San Martin 
wrote: 

My conference with General Bolivar at Guayaquil con- 

vinced me, notwithstanding his protestations, that the 

sole obstacle to his coming to Peru with his army, was 

nothing but General San Martin’s presence, in spite of 

the sincerity with which I offered to place myself at his 

command, with all the forces at my disposal. 

If America owes me gratitude for any service, it is 

for that which I rendered in retiring from Lima. 
Rojas divines the inner sources of the General’s life in the 
nobility of his ideals and his marvelous union of ambition 
for fatherland and control over passion. “Saint of the Sword” 
was the original (1933) title of the work. Devout Christian, 
trained and expert military man, utterly devoted to the free- 
dom of his country, he gave it liberty and then moved from it 
to let it work out its way in forming a lasting body politic. 
No man ever served with better success or less selfishness. 
He died in exile to keep his pledge. 

Mistakenly, it seems, the publishers advertise the volume 
as “the definitive biography.” Aside from the question ef 
writing anything “definitive” in biography, “the lady doth 
protest too much.” It is magnificent biography, yet it falls 
short of the full circle of completeness. Too little is there 
to explain why San Martin came to Buenos Aires from 
Spain and his post of Lieutenant Colonel of Dragoons. The 
beautiful epilog infers overmuch of Deism from the argument 
of silence in the final testament. The translators, too, worked 
rather hurriedly, and their rendering will irritate readers 
who look for the insight of the original author. Neverthe- 
less, a man stands forth in this book whose company honors 
those who know him. W. EvuceNne SHIELS 


WHO NAMED THEM AND WHY 


NAMES ON THE Lanpb: A Hstor1caAL ACCOUNT OF 
PLACE-NAMING IN THE UNITED States. By George R. 
Stewart. Random House. $3 
A MIDDLE WESTERNER stopping for gasoline at a 
village in the White Mountains had asked the name of the 
most prominent peak on the horizon. 

The graying man, evidently the proprietor of the filling 
station, who was servicing the car, paused as he removed the 
hose-nozzle from the tank and looked for a second in the 
direction in which the customer had pointed. “Don’t know,” 
he confessed, and shook his head. 

“You’re a stranger here, too?” the visitor inquired half- 
jocularly. 

“No,” he replied, “I guess you couldn’t say that. Been here 
about twenty years, but I don’t remember hearing anybody 
say what its name is.” 

There doubtless are quite a number of others like that 
filling-station owner who are quite uninterested in names, 
but the market for which George R. Stewart wrote Names on 
the Land is nevertheless gigantic, for most Americans are 
curious not only about what places are called but also about 
who named them and why. The book will probably have 
few cover-to-cover readers, despite the author’s efforts to 
give it unity or at least continuity. But it will soon have a 
place among standard reference works and will be an 
exceptional member of that class in that the oddity of the 
subject matter and the sprightliness of Stewart’s style will 























always compel whoever consults it to read ten or fifteen 
pages past the end of the section to which he originally 
turned. 

The all-inclusiveness of the book is incredible, for it slights 
scarcely a single geographic detail of any prominence within 
the boundaries of continental United States, and besides is 
crowded with nomenclatural curiosities attached to places that 
almost no one has ever heard of. And few are merely men- 
tioned ; Stewart gives an entertaining account of nearly every 
one. His researches have uncovered the incredible predeces- 
sor of the name Cincinnati; he gives a dramatic account of 
the long controversy over naming the Minnesota Territory; 
he reports that Arizona was named for tiny springs beside 
which the Spaniards found tons of pure silver on top of the 
ground; he accounts for the spate of classical place-names 
in upstate New York; and he enumerates the theories—all of 
them amusing—about the meaning of the Indian word that 
came to be written Chicago. 

Names on the Land suffers somewhat from Stewart’s 
trying to show that there have been consistent tendencies 
or national and group habits in place-naming. In his account 
of the naming that took place before the Revolution, his 
materials fall rather neatly into a few pigeon-holes but, in 
accounting for later tendencies in naming, he has had to 
set up a new category in nearly every chapter until—unless 
one is interested enough to keep score on paper—one loses 
all track. And it is worthwhile to note that when Stewart 
has occasion to mention something that he thinks is not 
quite tea-table talk, he is irritatingly coy. But together, those 
faults surely do not spoil the book. 

The important thing to be said of the book is that it 
inspires confidence. The very fact that Stewart has let his 
evidence overthrow his thesis helps one to believe in the 
legend-like anecdotes which he tells. And his philology and 
history are likewise reassuring without being in the least 
tedious. The book must have taken years of work, but it is 
worth them. Epwarp W. HAMILTON 


Buitp Tocerner, AMERICANS. By Rachel Davis Du- 

Bois. Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, Inc. N. Y. and Phil- 

adelphia. $2 
WHAT CAN TEACHERS DO, what can leading citizens 
in the community do, to stop at the root, and in advance, the 
growth of racial or culture conflicts in our communities? 
Indiscriminate, amateur planning, says Mrs. DuBois, can do 
more harm than good. “For the blind to lead the blind is 
dangerous only for those involved; but for the ignorant to 
lead the ignorant in the realm of race and culture conflict is 
to invite national disaster. Leadership training, then, be- 
comes a paramount problem.” 

To provide some practical guidance in the ideas and tech- 
niques that will help people to create better cultural and 
racial relations in a given community, chiefly through pro- 
grams and activities centered in the schools, is the aim of 
this unpretending, but well digested and very readable little 
book. 

Dr. DuBois, who is a Quaker, is a pioneer and an admitted 
expert in this field. Founder of the Service Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education and the Intercultural Education Work- 
shop, she was appointed in 1938 by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education to direct research for the prize- 
winning radio program “Americans All—Immigrants All.” 
Her concluding chapters are filled with practical, thoroughly 
tried suggestions, with an extensive bibliography. She warns 
against the teacher who sees “prejudice” written over every 
kind of dislike or antipathy. She is careful to avoid the very 
dangerous procedure—easy for a non-Catholic writer—of 
seeming to lend sanction to religious indifferentism. She dis- 
trusts blueprints and ready-made formulae, based upon elab- 
orate sociological surveys. She says bluntly that “the spread 
of moral cynicism, decried by Myrdal and others, has been 
due largely to the fact that extreme behaviorists have been 
in the policy-making positions of American education and 
have colored much of our thinking to the effect that a spirit- 
ual approach to life is somehow a weakness.” 

Incidentally she buttresses her hopes for the future by 
homely arguments drawn not from so-called “Americaniza- 
tion,” with its attempt to “squeeze” everyone into one super- 
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( ) THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF FATHER 
LOUIS LALLEMANT, S.J. 

Over 300 pages ($3.00). Ready Summer. 

SPECIAL PREPUBLICATION PRICE ... . $2.25 


Remains undiminished as a summary of the teaching of a 
trainer of great souls. 


( ) THE HISTORY OF RICHARD RAYNAL, 
SOLITARY: By Robert Hugh Benson. 

257 pages ($2.25). Ready May. 

SPECIAL PREPUBLICATION PRICE ... . $150 


( ) THREE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. Moritz Meschler, S.J. 
240 pages ($2.00). Ready April. 

SPECIAL PREPUBLICATION PRICE ... . $1.50 


THE ROMAN MARTYROLOGY 


Brought down to date and adapted to the calender of saints 
in the Church of the United States. This is completely 
revised edition reset in new type. To be published in the 
summer 1945. ($3.25). 


( ) INSTRUCTION ON PREACHING, CATE- 
CHISMS AND CLERICAL LIFE 


By St. Francis Borgia, St. Francis of Sales, St. Augustine 
and St. Jerome; with an outline of the Method of Preaching 
recommended by St. Vincent de Paul, and an Encyclical on 
Preaching issued by order of Pope Leo XIII. Translated by 
the Rev. Patrick Boyle, C.M. 218 p. ($2.00). 


SPECIAL PREPUBLICATION PRICE ... . $1.35 


To be published in the summer of 1945. 


( ) LITTLE BOOK OF HUMILITY AND 
PATIENCE 


By Archbishop Ullathorne, O.S.B. From two of his books. 
The Groundwork of Christian Virtues and Christian Patience 
are selected extracts on the nature, necessity, and means of 
acquiring the virtues of humility and patience. ($1.50). 


SPECIAL PREPUBLICATION PRICE ... . $1.00 
To be published in the summer of 1945. 
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ficial pattern, but from the natural development of later- 
stock, immigrant groups in the United States. 

I believe this work will be found an invaluable help to 
religious-minded educators and community leaders through- 
out our country. Joun LaFarce 


A Papre Views South America. By Peter Masten 

Dunne, S.J. The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50 
FATHER PETER DUNNE, of the Society of Jesus, Chair- 
man of the History Department of the University of San 
Francisco, spent his sabbatical year of 1943-44 on a tour 
of all the South-American countries, a tour for which his 
academic life had carefully prepared him. His account of 
what he saw is warmly sympathetic, perceptive, unfailingly 
honest. It is richest in its appreciation of the quality of the 
peoples and of the beauty of their architectural relics, prin- 
cipally the churches. Travelers in South America, if they 
are interested in more than its natural beauty, if they want 
really to appreciate its magnificent churches, will find this 
book a useful companion. 

As largess, there is an excellent short chapter on the 
state of religion in Latin America, with the effect of an 
appetizer; it will be really unfortunate if Father Dunne 
fails to write at greater length on this subject. Most objective 
observers will agree with him when he says: “If Masonry 
and anti-clericalism had been less partisan and less fanatical, 
and had churchmen been less conservative and more con- 
cessive, the present condition of religion would be more 
prosperous.” Again, “All over Latin America there is too 
great a barrier between clergy and people.” And, on the 
subject of Protestant missionary activity in South America, 
he says: “There is one good effective way to meet the 
[Protestant] propaganda: harder, more practical and better 
organized work on the part of Latin-American Catholics.” 
Some Protestant missionaries are insultingly offensive in 
their proselyting efforts; others, as Father Dunne points 
out, “work at great sacrifices. They have penetrated the hot 
and dangerous jungles of eastern Bolivia and contacted 
savages who had never before seen the white man. In some 
districts they have been able to raise a bit the low living 
standard of the Indian.” “Generally the schools run by 
Protestants are excellent and they do not proselytize. . . . In 
one small capital the modern, efficient methods of a North- 
American college acted as a stimulus to the chief Catholic 
school of the city and led it to discard some of its antiquated 
methods.” A remedy for South-American Catholics: 

Old, easy-going ways must be discarded. . . Instead of 

spending $50,000 on a jeweled crown for a statue of the 

Virgin Mary, let them put the money into Christian 

social works. Let the parish priest at Christmas time, 

instead of buying new candelabra for the altar of his 
church, use the Christmas offerings to buy food ana 
presents for the poor children of his parish. 
Such common sense and practical wisdom inform Father 
Dunne’s book. Georce DoHERTY 


BREAKFAST AT THE Hermitace. By Alfred Leland 

Crabb. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.75 
LIFE IN NASHVILLE once had a lofty tone that found 
expression in the beauty and magnificence of its homes. To 
the Nashville Southerner of means his home was indeed his 
castle, his glory, his pride. Tradition, family prestige and 
lineage had played an important part in the building of the 
South, but the onslaughts of a civil war had shaken the 
foundations of this stately civilization, and there was grave 
danger that all concrete evidence of this leisurely golden age 
might disappear. 

When ugly little homes were springing up in Nashville, a 
youngster named Hunt Justice arrived from practically no- 
where with his obscure parents to fend for themselves in this 
decadent metropolis. At that moment the Hermitage, which 
Andrew Jackson had built as his home, and which symbolized 
everything that Old Hickory had stood for, was gray with 
the mold of decay. The grandeur of the pillared mansions of 
a once proud aristocracy were struck with the blight of 
poverty. Into this down-at-the-heel Nashville came Hunt 
Justice with his parents and their lares and penates. How- 
ever scant their worldly possessions, the Justices had placed 

















a wealth of confidence in their offspring. He was a dreamer 
who had dreamt of great houses, beautiful houses of which 
he would be the creator. A dreamer and a dream had come 
to Nashville when this city most needed the stuff of dreams. 

Hunt manifested his peculiar love for beauty at a propi- 
tious moment—at a moment when those who were most 
interested and most able to assist him in furthering his dream 
were at hand. In him they found the answer to their aspira- 
tions for the future of their city. From their local college 
they saw him through the architectural courses of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. They brought him home 
to plan the buildings that would grace the occasion of their 
centennial celebration, at which the Parthenon in all its 
classic beauty was reproduced even while the home of 
Andrew Jackson was being reclaimed. Two expressions of a 
splendid culture were once more acclaimed. 

Breakfast at the Hermitage is much more than interesting 
reading. It is an absorbing record of a people who have 
attempted to preserve the finer elements of a finer civiliza- 
tion. It is also the story of the love of a man for a maid— 
a love that is strong enough to break through prejudice at 
a moment when the healthy pride of a renascent South is 
rescuing the Hermitage as a symbol of its glorious past. 

This novel is a pleasing blend of popular history, romance 
and beauty made into an intriguing story. It is heavy with 
beautiful overtones Joseru R. N. MAxweLi 


MAIN StTREET’s New Netcupors. By Melvin K. White- 

leather. J. B. Lippincott and Co. $3. 

IT IS A BIT disconcerting to find on the first page of the 
first chapter of a book which professedly is intended to pro- 
mote greater harmony between our citizens and those of 
other nations, the following sentences: “The Atlantic Char- 
ter is a guidepost to which small countries constantly refer 
in self-protection. As one diplomat said to me: ‘We intend 
to shout its passages until we’re hoarse.’ But none who 
understands regards the Charter as anything more than a 
laudable aspiration which in practice will not be fulfilled.” 
And yet, within the moments since you began to read this 
review, American soldiers have died because they believed 
that the Atlantic Charter was much more than “a laudable 
aspiration.” 

The author proceeds, after making these presumably rea- 
listic remarks, to give appraisals of present-day England, 
France, Russia and Germany. He deals very comprehend- 
ingly with the reasons for the mutual suspicion which exists 
between the British and the Americans. He is very sympa- 
thetic to France, as represented by General de Gaulle. Page 
after page is devoted to criticism of General Giraud; Mar- 
shal Pétain is considered such an evil influence that he is 
practically disregarded as a subject for discussion. Russia 
is viewed very favorably, both in her dealings with Poland 
and with the other members of the Allied nations. Many 
of his statements are not in harmony with the opinions of 
other “experts” on Polish affairs. Others are much less 
complimentary to Russia. Regarding Germany, the author 
writes: “The German nation deserves the worst that can 
befall it.” However, he is not sure that depriving Germany 
of her industrial plant would be advantageous to the Allies. 
As he prophetically observes: “It is what the United Nations 
do among themselves that will determine whether or not the 
Germans in another generation or two will break out again 
as the enemy of humanity.” Apart from an expression of 
questionable merit on morality, page 21, and an unjustifiable 
remark about Eire, page 24, the book can be recommended 
as one of the rather small number of “war books” giving 
evidence of study and research. PauL KINIERY 





Rev. W. Eucene Sutets, S.J., formerly of the America 
Staff, is now Associate Professor of History at the 
University of Detroit. 

Grorce Donerty spent two years in Argentina as Assis- 
tant Special Representative of the Foreign Economic 
Administration. 

Rev. Josepn R. N. Maxwett, S.J., is President of Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 
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THEATRE 


BLUE HOLIDAY. Twenty years and more I have been a 
distant but ardent Ethel Waters fan. When she added dra- 
matic lawrels to her triumphs as a comédienne I was as elated 
as if her success were mine. Miss Waters is currently star- 
ring in Blue Holiday, recently opened at the Belasco, and for 
the first time I must report, as a matter of accurate observa- 
tion, that my adored Ethel is less than perfect. The Blue 
Holiday Ethel Waters is too refined. Perhaps she caught 
refinement from Beatrice Lillie some years back, when both 
girls were in the same show, and it’s not good for her. 

Even her second-best is superlative entertainment. She 
still sings her old familiar songs with a blend of mischief and 
sadness that tickles the ribs and at the same time tugs at the 
heartstrings, and manages to outshine the other half-dozen 
brilliant acts in the show. At the opening performance, Miss 
Waters appeared in some scenes from her dramatic success, 
Mamba’s Daughters. They did not go well with the first- 
night critics, and have been eliminated from the program, 
which does not suffer as a result of their elision. 

Blue Holiday, produced by Irvin Shapiro and Doris Cole, 
is billed as a variety show, and features Josh White, the Hall 
Johnson choir and a company of Katherine Dunham Danc- 
ers, with Willie Bryant as master of ceremonies. As a pro- 
duction, directed by Perry Watkins, the show looks like 
something knocked together by the stage carpenter. As enter- 
tainment it is vaudeville at its best. While the bill includes 
a few mediocre acts, none of them is really bad, and some are 
outstanding in merit. The humor, I might mention, is decid- 
edly saline; at times it even inclines toward lewdness. 

The audience wants Josh White to sing One Meat Ball, 
and he does, adding several other songs, most of them with 
a black-belt flavor. Mr. White is a consummate stylist who 
invests his simple songs with more poignancy than they 
intrinsically possess. In One Meat Ball, for instance, he 
injects a note of protest along with the humor. He makes 
The Howse I Live In an eloquent patriotic tribute to his 
native land, and his Free and Equal Blues, supported by the 
Hall Johnson choir, is inspiring. His unpretentious songs 
gave me a stronger emotional lift than the Theatre Guild’s 
resplendent Carousel. 

The Katherine Dunham Dancers offer some delightful 
numbers, especially the Haitian rituals led by Josephine 
Premice. The Hall Johnson choir, as always, gives out with 
some beautiful a capella harmony, and in conjunction with 
other acts forms the only integrating element in the produc- 
tion. Billy Butler and his orchestra win applause with their 
brief overture, an item I almost neglected to mention. It is 
not difficult to account for the lapse. Anytime I see Ethel 
Waters I feel like the Fourth of July. 

TuHeorHiLus Lewis 





FILMS 


WONDER MAN. That funny man, Danny Kaye, is here 
again, and if you are one of those who can be convulsed 
by his kind of humor prepare to be doubly amused, for 
this time he plays twins. Needless to say, there is a double 
portion of wackiness as the ghost of a night-club comedian, 
murdered because he had the lowdown on some gangsters, 
comes back and persuades his studious twin to track down 
the villains. The situations and complications must be seen 
to be appreciated. When the mischievous ghost takes over 
the person of the sedate brother, turns him into a nightspot 
comic, has him making love to the wrong girl and so on to 
a finale that is as ridiculous as the rest, the results are a riot 
of fun. Danny Kaye carries on in his usual madcap way and 
contributes some of his unique comedy in the Otchi-Tchor- 
niya and Bali Boogie number. Though this is more or less a 
one-man show, performers do lend a hand successfully, with 
Virginia Mayo and Vera Ellen handling the romantic situa- 
tions, Allen Jenkins and Edward Brophy as a pair of thugs, 
and with Otto Kruger and Donald Woods in supporting 
roles. Mature cinemagoers have here a session that will take 
them out of this work-a-day world. (R.K.O. Goldwyn) 


ESCAPE IN THE DESERT. This re-make of Robert 
Sherwood’s, The Petrified Forest, emerges merely as a 
routine offering that peters out into an ordinary cops-and- 
robbers affair. Though the story has been made timely with 
a Hollander, in the person of Philip Dorn, coming to grips 
with a gang of escaped Nazi prisoners led by Helmut Dan- 
tino, the melodrama is not necessarily more convincing. The 
action develops into that of the usual Western, the characters 
involved are trapped in a desert inn, and await the arrival of 
a rescuing posse. Jean Sullivan has the part of the girl who 
is anxious to escape from her drab home, while Alan Hale 
and Irene Manning inject some comedy. Adults will find this 
mildly interesting. (Warner Brothers) 


THAT’S THE SPIRIT. For some reason, spirits, the 
ghostly kind, seem to be monopolizing the celluloid today. 
Here is a tale that starts in New York in the mauve decade 
and relates how Jack Oakie, a song-and-dance man of the 
cheap variety, marries a banker’s daughter and dies when his 
child is born. Eighteen years later, because things are upset 
in his erstwhile household, the hoofer’s spirit comes back to 
guide the girl through some stormy situations. Nonsense 
aplenty ensues, for nobody but his offspring (Peggy Ryan) 
is aware of the ghost’s presence. Numerous song-and-dance 
routines have been introduced and many of them are inter- 
esting, though some would have profited by better taste, and 
more modesty in the costumes. This is passably diverting for 
mature audiences. ( Universal) Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


THE WEEK’S NEWS was generously colored by the unex- 
pected. . . . Instead of giving the waitress a tip, a Salt Lake 
City diner picked her pocket of $113. . . . Regaining con- 
sciousness, a wounded soldier in the Pacific saw the same 
nurse who had treated him back in New Jersey eight years 
ago when he was bitten by a dog. . . . A Louisville, Ky., 
thief thrust a mop-handle through the bedroom window of 
a home, fished out a pair of trousers. His complete take from 
the trousers was: one glass eye. . . . In Nebraska, a sick man 
walking in the street with his nurse fell dead. His falling 
body knocked the nurse to the sidewalk. Getting up, she 
sued his estate for $5,000 for being knocked down... . 
Precedents were established. . . . Under a Missouri ruling, 
safe-crackers must pay for damages sustained by safes. Two 
imprisoned career safe-blowers were ordered by a court to 
pay $350 for repairs on a safe they had sought unsuccessfully 
to open. . . . Birthday anniversaries were remembered. . . . 
Celebrating her ninetieth birthday in England was Mary 
Partridge, the Mary who had a little lamb which followed 
her to schoot.one day eighty years or so ago. . . .A fifteen- 
foot-high pink hant romped into a California restaurant 
stag party which Was gayly celebrating the birthday of a 
citizen. The celebrators rubbed their eyes, were depressed at 
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seeing the pink-sprayed elephant until they observed around 
his neck a tag reading: “Birthday greetings from wifey.”. . . 
Organizations for the postwar period were launched. .. . 
A group of bare-pated Texans formed the United Baldheads 
of America, elevated one of the members to the post of 
Exalted High Dome. Meetings will be held regularly, }:ir- 
raising stories told. . .. Matrimonial diseord was notice? ... 
A New York man walking along a dark street struck a 
woman, immediately apologized, explained he had mistaken 
her for his wife. . . . Evicted from home by his wife, a 
Californian pitched a tent by the front porch. Neighbors 
furnished him with bed, table, cooking equipment. . . . First 
concern of a young New Yorker when sentenced to death 
for murder was for his overcoat confiscated by the police. 
He demanded that it be given back to him. Said the judge: 
“You won’t need an overcoat where you are going.”. . . 


Overcoats are not worn in hell. . . . Neither, however, are 
they worn in Heaven. . . . Thus, it is true the young man 
will not need an overcoat where he is going. . . . The impli- 


cation of the judge’s remark, however, may not prove cor- 
rect. .. . Before siting on the electric chair, the youth may 
make his peace with God. . . . He may go to the place 
where the Good Thief lives. Joun A. Toomey 














CORRESPONDENCE 


‘SSACRIFICE AND THE MASS 


Epitor: The response of Ann Rutan to a letter by John P. 
King, under the caption Sacrifice (America, May 12), 
makes me eager to bring her “the tidings of great joy” being 
heralded by so many of our Catholic leaders. 

Miss Rutan says: “A sacrifice is the offering of an object 
by a priest to God alone. . .” and, after emphasizing the 
truth that Christ, the Divine Priest, alone can offer accept- 
able sacrifice to God, she disposes of Mr. King’s problem 
(regarding the offering of sacrifice) with the conclusion “we 
cannot offer sacrifice.” 

Now the astounding truth is that not only can we offer 
sacrifice, but we have a definite obligation to do so. As 
members of Christ’s Mystical Body we have privileges and 
rights ; but these entail corresponding obligations and duties. 
We have learned that the special character or “indelible 
mark” which is imprinted on our soul at Baptism—and again 
at Confirmation—is a participation in the Priesthood of 
Christ. We have, therefore, a duty to perform a priestly act 
of offering sacrifice. 

Pius XII in Mystici Corporis writes: “Just as the Divine 
Redeemer, dying on the Cross, offered Himself as Head of 
the whole human race to the Eternal Father, so ‘in this Pure 
Oblation’ He offers not only Himself as Head of the Church 
to the Heavenly Father, but, in Himself, His Mystical 
Members as well.” 

Reverend Denis Mooney, O.F.M., writes the following 
challenging facts: 

God acts primarily with a view to obtain His glory; 
but since nothing can be added to the unique act of 
Crucifixion . . . the question arises: Why is the act 
renewed upon the altar as a sacrifice? What new con- 
tribution to God’s glory is to be found in the sacrifice 
of the Mass which gives reason for the continuance of 
Calvary upon the altar? The answer to this question is 
of very practical importance, for it reveals clearly my 
relationship to the Mass and the nature of my participa- 
tion in the Holy Sacrifice. The answer .. . is this: 
Calvary is renewed unceasingly as a sacrifice in order 
that the merits of Calvary may be applied to the soul 
and that God may receive new glory from the ever- 
changing and ever-increasing union of my offering and 
that of all the members of the Church with the Sacrifice 
of the Divine Son. And this is the Mass. 

Father Mooney ends this magnificent chapter by pointing 
out that: 

Just as the Sacraments are symbols and causes of the 

sanctification of man, so the Mass symbolizes and 

actually achieves the adoration of God by the Whole 

Mystical Boe'y of Christ. 

No doubt Mr. King had this understanding of Holy Mass 
in mind when he asked light on how this duty of offering 
sacrifice is to be accomplished. 

San Francisco, Calif. Sister Pauta Marta, S. H.N. 


ROAD TO POVERTY 


Ep1tor: Recently, on successive Sundays, the St. Louis Post- 
Despatch carried a digest and a critique of a book (The 
Road to Serfdom) which also had the distinction of being 
digested for the April issue of the Reader’s Digest. Attention 
has likewise been paid to this book in certain sections of 
the Catholic press. 

In general, Catholic writers seem to confine their com- 
ments to the book’s praiseworthy condemnation of the total- 
itarian state and its chief instrument, complete economic 
planning. I have found little inclination on the part of Cath- 
olics to assay the author’s views on human personality, so- 
ciety, the role of government, freedom. Despite his rejection 
of absolute liberalistic “freedom” and his tolerance of some 
general planning, I should like to hear the opinion of Cath- 


olic authorities on a comparison of these views with those 
expressed by Pius XI and Pius XII. 

To my untutored ears some of the syllables uttered by 
Mr. Hayek seemed to have a faint ring resembling those 
of Ludwig Von Mises, who is mentioned with praise in 
Hayek’s bibliography. Of the liberty and equality guaranteed 
to entrepreneur and workingman under the system advocated 
by Von Mises, James L. Burke, S.J., has questioned whether 
it is not “the type whereby the rich as well as the poor are 
free to sleep under bridges and to seek their sustenance from 
refuse.” 

St. Louis, Mo. 


APPRECIATION 


Epitor: Yesterday the copy of AMERIca of May 19 arrived 
and the first thing I did was to read the article /1 Duce De- 
parts. And permit me to take this moment to let you know 
how delighted I was with it. It is by far the best judgment 
that I have read passed on Mussolini. It is so easy to push 
him aside by calling him a “stuffed shirt” or something like 
that. But you analyzed the situation magnificently and I hope 
that your article will be given great publicity. It is easily the 
best thing to date. : : 
And then, too, I always enjoy the column, The Word; you 
are doing a great deal to bring home to our people a love of 
the Mass. Incidentally, every First Friday I say Mass for 
the Immaculate Heart High School where 300 youngsters 
say the Missa Recitata; and they do a magnificent job. I 
thrill to it every time. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


IL DUCE AND ITALY 

Epitor: In Father Delaney’s fine article, J] Duce Departs 
(May 19), one reads: “Perhaps not even once in all his 
speeches did he ever refer to his love of Italy or the Italians. 
None of his enthusiastic followers to my knowledge ever 
spoke of his love of country or his patriotism.” It was inter- 
esting for me to have recently read a copy of The Catholic 
Mind (September 22, 1926, Vol. XXIV, No. 18) before it 
became a competitor of the Catholic Digest. In that issue is 
reprinted a tribute paid by Benito to Saint Francis of Assisi 
—a tribute prefaced by the editor (of the Month) with the 
statement that “It is true that he takes an intensely national 
view of the Saint and exalts him as being preeminently and 
primarily a glory of Italy.” ; 

Benito’s message praised Saint Francis as a gift of Italy 
to the world, “for together with height of genius and depth 
of character, there is in our people simplicity of spirit, zeal 
for the conquest of the ideal and, when need occurs, the 
virtue of renunciation and of sacrifice.” .. . “The fervor of 
the apostles revives . . . in his Italian soul, which shuns 
repose and spurns the bounds of its own country as too nar- 
row for its desire of spending itself.” . . . “And the followers 
of the Saint were missionaries of the Italian spirit. . . .” So 
spoke Benito. 

In the second paragraph Fr. Delaney speaks of Mussolini’s 
“subtle spur to romantic Italian dreams of imperialism” and 
(par. 13) “appealed to a love of uniform and parades and a 
new national pride.” Does it not seem that in his motivation 
Benito made use of his “patriotism,” of his love of Italy and 
of the Italians? , 

A moot point perhaps; and the only thing I found confus- 
ing in an interesting analysis of the departed Duce. 

Arlington, N. J. Epwin V. SULLIVAN 


DoNALp CAMPION 


Epwarp J. WHELAN, S.J. 


(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the views 
of the writers. Though the Editor publishes them, he may or 
may not agree with the writer. The Editor believes that letters 
should be limited to 300 words. He likes short, pithy letters, 
merely tolerates lengthy ones. Anonymous letters cannot be 
published; though the correspondent’s name will not be 
printed if he so desires. The Editor regrets that he has had 
to reject otherwise publishable letters because the cor- 
respondent’s name and address were not given.) 
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NAZARETH COLLEGE 


ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal 
Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, 
Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public 
School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs- 
ing, U. S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited 
by State and by National Board. 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Ve 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, Pedagogy 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Campus berdering Hudson River 


One-half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
Write For BULLETIN A 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association of Colleges. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. Registered 
for Teacher's License by New York Board of Regents. Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in Nurs- 
ing. A standardizing Conservatery of Music is maintained in connec- 
tion with the College. Picturesquely located on the upper Mississippi. 
On hundred acre campus. e the “ . “Hiawatha”, 
“The 400”. ONLY FI HOURS FROM CHICAGO 
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A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on the approved list 

of the Association of American Universities. Campus of acres. 
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North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women Conducted by the School Sisters 
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FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 
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An accredited Catholic Institution for Women. Sisters of Providence 
of St. Mary-of-the-Woods. Resident and Day Students. Two year 
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THE WORD 


ON TRINITY SUNDAY the Holy Spirit presented for our 
acceptance the mystery of the Holy Trinity—a mystery 
beyond our understanding. On this Sunday within the 
Octave of Corpus Christi, He presents us with the mystery 
of the Body and Blood of Christ that staggers both mind 
and heart. It is called the Mystery of Faith and also the 
Mystery of Love. Now and then we shake our heads when 
we think of it—that the very Son of God should become one 
of us; that He should offer Himself on the Cross as a sacri- 
ficial victim for us; that He should leave to His priests the 
power of changing bread and wine into His Body and 
Blood, so that day by day for all time He and we with Him 
can go on offering to God the Divine Victim of Calvary, 
so that we can share very closely in His Sacrifice, first 
by joining in the offering, and then by receiving as our 
food the Victim that has been offered on the altar! 

It seems unbelievable that a small piece of bread and a 
few spoonfuls of wine should through the words of the priest 
be changed into the Body and Blood of Christ. The small 
Host that the priest places on our tongue still looks like 
bread, still tastes like bread; yet it is no longer bread. It is 
Christ. Truly, it would be unbelievable except on the word 
of Christ; but He is God and we take His word for this Mys- 
tery of Faith. It is well to remember that we accept this 
astounding reality of the Eucharist only because Christ said 
that it is so. Since He is God and has proved Himself God, 
we have no choice in this or in any other thing but to bend 
our minds and wills to His. 

Of all mysteries, this mystery of the Eucharist becomes 
the test of our Faith. We say that we believe, and undoubt- 
edly we do, but belief and action should go hand in hand, 
and we can hardly blame sincere non-Catholics if they doubt 
the reality of our belief because our actions do not square 
with our professed beliefs. “You believe,” they say, “that the 
Son of God is actually present in your churches. Why then 
the empty churches all day long? Why do so few of you 
drop into church for a few minutes on your way to work or 
on your way home? 

There is little that we can answer to such a question. Then 
they go on: “Your Mass, you say, is the renewal of the Last 
Supper, the renewal of Calvary. God has given to your 
priests the power to bring Christ down on your altars so 
that you may again offer Him to God as He offered Himself 
on Calvary, and so that you may receive Him in all reality 
as the Apostles received Him at the Last Supper. So you 
say. Certainly, nothing in all the world could be more pleas- 
ing to God, more important or more attractive to men. Yet, 
to so many of you Catholics, it seems to be only a Sunday 
morning chore, something you have to do. So many of you 
know very little about your Mass; and isn’t it true that 
your priests often have to scold you about your late coming 
and your hurried leaving? So many of you complain if the 
Mass is a little bit long. If you really believed. . . .” 

“You believe that you actually receive the Body and 
Blood of Christ in Holy Communion, that through Christ 
you are united closely with God? A man simply cannot 
believe this and be content to receive this greatest of all 
gifts a few times a year, or even once a month. If a man 
really believed, He would want to receive His Lord every 
time He is present at Mass. And many of you, if you were 
really honest about it, could offer Mass and receive the Body 
and Blood of Christ every day at a little cost to yourselves. 
You do it during Lent, many of you. Is Christ more Christ 
during Lent than at any other time of the year ?” 

Again we have no answer. More active belief in the Pres- 
ence of Christ would crowd our churches all day long. Such 
belief in the privilege of offering to God the Body and Blood 
of Christ would make every morning Sunday morning. Such 
belief in the Body and Blood of Christ would fill our altar 
rails to overflowing on every Sunday and every weekday. 

We believe, and yet Christ has to say of us, as He said 
of the unthinking people in today’s Gospel, “compel them to 
come in that my house may be filled” (Luke 14: 16-24). 
The only compulsion we should need is faith and love. Lord, 
we do believe. Make our faith real. Lord, we do love. Bring 
our hove alive. Joun P. Devaney. 
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Current Books and Pamphlets 


NEWMAN: THE IDEA 
OF A UNIVERSITY 


Edited by DANIEL M. O'CONNELL, SJ. 


The great prose masterpiece —a treatise on the funda- 
mental principles of education, literature, science, and 
their bearing upon life and conduct. Edited by the out- 
standing Newman authority, with Foreword by Brother 
Leo, excerpts from Ward's Life, bibliography. $2 


FAVORITE NEWMAN SERMONS 
Edited by DANIEL M. O'CONNELL, SJ. 


Thirty-one of the Cardinal’s moving discourses, including 
The Second Spring, Christ Upon the Waters, Omni- 
potence in Bonds, etc. The best in one volume. Beau- 
tiful gift book for the centenary year. $2 


THE JESUITS 
IN HISTORY 


By MARTIN P. HARNEY, SJ. 


An American Jesuit tells the story of his order through 
the four centuries of its existence. A one-volume history, 
complete and up-to-date. Fast moving narrative. Vast 
scholarship. The thrilling story of Loyola’s sons from 
Manresa to Manila. $4 


PIUS XII AND 
WORLD PROBLEMS 


Compiled by JAMES W. NAUGHTON, S.J. 


An analytic classification of the doctrines propounded by 
Pius XII in encyclicals, special pronouncements, letters, 
addresses, radio broadcasts. The compiler presents the 
papal teachings in a running discourse incorporating all 
essential quotations. $2 


MUSH YOU MALEMUTES 
By BERNHARD HUBBARD, SJ. 


Best known modern book on Alaska; thousands sold to 
the Armed Forces there. Father Hubbard—story teller, 
photographer, scientist, Government adviser on the region 
— writes a magnificent narrative of his explorations and 
offers 200 superb pictures. $3 


HEART OF THE KING 
By THOMAS H. MOORE, SJ. 


Booklet offers a new approach to the Devotion of the Sacred 
Heart, linking it with the Kingship of Christ. Besides chapters 
on the Devotion, the Promises and the Apostleship, it contains 
the full text of the encyclical Miserentissimus Redemptor. 

17¢ per copy 


HOPE FOR PEACE AT 
SAN FRANCISCO? 


By GRAHAM-LUCEY-BURKE 


A Catholic view of the plans for world organization now 
before the Conference. Written by three eminent Jesuit 
authorities. Christians want the charter to include God's 
name, safeguard human rights and freedom, pledge reduction 
of armaments, etc. 25¢ per copy. 4 for $1.00 


CONSCRIPTION IS NOT 
THE AMERICAN WAY 


DISCUSSION BY CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 


Eleven faculty members of a Jesuit University debate con- 
scription — military, peacetime, compulsory, permanent — 
and find, after examining all the pro and con arguments, that 
it is futile, undemocratic, costly, dangerous. A splendid 
booklet on a big national issue. 20¢ per copy. 5 for $1.00 


ECONOMIC LIBERALISM 


AND FREE ENTERPRISE 
By B. L. MASSE, SJ. 


Applies Christian social teaching to the American system. 
Discusses with great clarity the papal doctrines, the U. S. 
Constitutional angle, the Supreme Court decisions, the 
morality and present-day meaning of laissez-faire, our 
position today. 20¢ per copy. 5 for $1.00 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 
By F. P. LeBUFFE, S.J. 


New reprint of an extremely popular pamphlet, explaining 
many fascinating points about the Scriptures. Discusses the 
difference between the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
Bibles; the various major translations; the relation between 
the Bible and the Church; the attitude of the Church. 

12¢ per copy. 50 for $4.00 
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Pope Pius has re- 
cently announced 
that MOTHER Ca- 
BRINI will be pro- 
claimed a saint as 
soon as the war is 
over. She will thus 
become the first 
American citizen to 
be canonized. 


The purposeful life 
of an enterprising 
and consecrated 
woman 


Sustained by her faith, frail little Mother 
Cabrini lived a life of superhuman ac- 
tivity, during which she founded schools, 
mission houses, orphanages, and hospitals 
throughout the world. From her birth to 
the day in 1938 when she was solemnly 
beatified in Rome, her story is one of 
beauty, action, and vigor. Lucille Papin 
Borden, well known author of Once—In 
Palestine, From the Morning Watch, etc., 
has brought her literary talents and reli- 
gious insight to this great story, and does 
her subject justice in a truly inspiring 
biography. $2.75 
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